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25:37-8 Oct. °46; 25:101-2 Dec. °46; 25: 
151-2 Mar. '47; 25:223-4 May °47 

A Proposed Vocational Advisory Service for Pi 
Lambda Theta Members. G. R. Kaback 
24:36-7 Oct. ’45 

Psychological Problems of the’ Returning Service 
Woman. G. Seward. 24:57-8 Dec. '45 

The Psychology of Prejudice. F. F. Powers. 
24:142-4 May "46 

Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. 24:1 Oct. °45; 
24:45 Dec. °45; 24:135 Mar. '46; 24: 
200(A) May °46; 25:52(A) Oct. °46; 
25:116(A) Dec. °46; 25:172 (A) Mar. 
’47;, 25: May °47 


Quillen, I. James. Education to Combat Preju- 
dice and Perpetuate Peace. 24:150-5 May 
"46 


Rabinowitch, E. I. Science and Education for 
Peace. 25:200-3 May °47 
Race Relations 
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Attacking Race Prejudice Through Education 
in Democratic Discipline. M. E. Cary. 
24:156-161 May '46 
Chapter Approaches to Inter-cultural Educa- 
tion, 24:171-6 May °46 
For Racial and Religious Understanding. 
24:35 Oct. °45 
Garfield High School, 
24:170 May °46 
Intercultural Education. 24:171-6 May °46 
Lament of the Black Boy (poem) 24:149 
May '46 
The Psychology of Prejudice. F. F. Powers. 
24:142-4 May °46 
Race Riots Aren’t Necessary by A. M. Lee 
(review) 24:38-9 Oct. '45 
Summer Workshops in Inter-Group Educa- 
tion. H. L. Seamans. 24:165-9 May °46 
Race Riots Aren't Necessary, by Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee (review) 14:38-9 Oct. 45 
Reading Conference, 13th Annual. 24:29-30 Oct. 
"45 

Reading Difficulty of Primary Church School 
Texts. P. H. Asher. 24:68-70 Dec. °45 

Reconstruction of Domestic Service in Great 
Britain. D. Smith. 24:54-6, 70. Dec. °45 

Red Cross 

With the American Red Cross. 24:85 Dec. °45 

Religion and a New World. F. M. Fitch. 24:145- 
9 May °46 

Research Awards. S. Vopni. 25:20 Oct. °46 

Awards for Research. 24:129 Mar. °46 

Pi Lambda Theta Research Studies. 24:33 Oct. 
"45 

Statement on Studies and Awards. 24:53 Dec. 
"45 

Winners of 1945 Awards. 24:33 Oct. ’45 

Ring in the New. 24:9-10 Oct. '45; 24:71-3 
Dec. '45 

Rossi, Pearl Leonard (In Memoriam) 25:146 
Mar. °47 


Seattle:  (illus.) 


Sahs, Virginia M. 24:15, 31 Oct. '45; (portrait) 
24:77 Dec. '45; 25:212 May '47 

Saul, Marie A. 24:115-6 Mar. °46 

Science, a Mode of Thinking. S. Vopni. 25:173- 
4 May '47 

Science and Contemporary Education. W. H. 
Barkas. 25:188-94 May °47 

Science and Education for Peace. E. Rabino- 
witch. 25:200-3 May °47 

Scott, M. Gladys. 24:33 Oct. '45. 

Survey of Vocational and Professional Plans 
and Interests of High School Girls and 
College Women. 24:59-67 Dec. °45 

Script-of-the-Month—a New Service. 24:38 Oct. 
"45 
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Seagoe, May V. (portrait) 24:10-12 Oct. '45; 
25:211 May °47 
Days to Come. 24:1-2 Oct. °45 
Oath for Teachers. 25:1 Oct. 46 
Seamans, Herbert L. Summer Workshops in 
Inter-group Education. 24:165-9 May °46 
Seward, Georgene. Psychological Problems of 
the Returning Service Woman. 24:57-8 
Dec. *45 
Smith, Douglas. Reconstruction of Domestic 
Service in Great Britain. 24:54-6, 70 Dec. 
"45 
Snedaker, Mabel (portrait) 24:12-14 Oct. '45 
Soule, Elizabeth Sterling. 24:118 Mar. '46 
Southern California Council. Design for Teach- 
ing. 24:25-9 Oct. °45 : 
Southern California Council Meeting, May 1945. 
24:19-20 Oct. ’45 
Special Projects. 24:46 Dec. '45 
Spector, Margaret Marion. Do We Want Peace 
with Russia? 25:60-4 Dec. *46 
Standing Committees. See Committees, Standing 
Steinmetz, Kathryn E, 25:211 May °47 
Stene, Aasta. Women’s Political Activities in an 
Occupied Country as seen by Helga Stene. 
25:21-5 Oct. °46 
Stene, Helga. 
Education in Occupied Norway. 25:80-5 Dec. 
"46 
Glimpses of Women’s Political Activities in 
an Occupied Country (Summary) 25:21-5 
Oct. '46 
Stewart, Lyle. Lay Leadership in Public Educa- 
tion u. che Atomic Age. 25:208-10 May '47 
Stoddard, George D. The UNESCO Conference. 
An American Delegate’s Point of View. 
24:106-8 Mar. '46 
Summer Workshops in Inter-Group Education. 
H. L. Seamans. 24:165-9 May °46 
Survey of Nurses. 25:162 Mar. °47 
Survey of Vocational and Professional Plans and 
Interests of High School Girls and College 
Women. M. G. Scott. 24:59-67 Dec. ’45 


Teacher Crisis in America. W. McClure. 25:124- 
6 Mar. 47 

Teacher Meets Mrs. Grundy. M. Lichliter. 
24:47-50 Dec. '45 

Teaching. See Education 

Teaching as a Profession. M. C. Harding. 24:51- 
3 Dec. *45 

There is Still Fellowship. K. Pease. 25:141-2 
Mar. '47 

Thirteenth Annual Reading Conference. 24:29- 
30 Oct. °45 

The Time is Now. P. A. Wanamaker. 24:89 
Mar. °46 
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An Undergraduate Expresses Herself. V. Con- 
rad, 25:15 Oct. ’46 
United Nations 
The UNESCO Conference. Hu Shih. 24:109- 
111 Mar. °46 
The UNESCO Conference. G. D. Stoddard. 
24:106-8 Mar. *46 
The United Nations, An Instrument of 
Peace. E. Hickman. 25:57-9 Dec. °46 
Usbeck, Zee. Have We Really Won the War? 
25:71-7 Dec. °46 


Valedictory. H. B. Warrin. 24:45-6 Dec. ’45 
The Vision (poem) L. Darcy. 25:56 Dec. '46 
Vocational Guidance 
A Proposed Vocational Advisory Service for 
Pi Lambda Theta Members 24:36-7 Oct. 
"45 
Survey of Vocational and Professional Plans 
and Interests of High School Girls and 
College Women. M. G. Scott. 24:59-67 
Dec. '45 
Vopni, Sylvia 
Research Awards. 25:20 Oct. '46 
Science, A Mode of Thinking. 25:173-4 May 
"47 


Walker, Helen M. 
The Lighted Torch. 25:2 Oct. °46 
Now It Can Be Told. 24:93-4 Mar. ’46 
Report for Biennium, July 1943-Je. 1945. 
24:3-8 Oct. ’45 
Wanamaker, Pearl A. (portrait) 
Education and Lasting Peace. 25:78-9 Dec. 
"46 
The Time is Now. 24:89 Mar. '46 
War and Peace 
Do We Want Peace With Russia? M. M. 
Spector. 25:60-4 Dec. 46 
Education and Lasting Peace. P. A. Wana- 
maker. 25:78-9 Dec. '46 
Education to Combat Prejudice and Perpetu- 
ate Peace. I. J. Quillen 24:150-5 May '46 
Have We Really Won the War? Z. Usbeck 
25:71-7 Dec. °46 
International Assembly of Women. H. Noyes 
25:86-91 Dec. °46 
Long Road to Peace. M. Beth. 25:65-70 Dec. 
"46 
A Memorandum from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic. S. V. Arnaldo. 24:95-99 Mar. '46 
Pity Not the Poor Ostrich. E. Cantor. 24:140-1 
May 46 
The Psychology of Prejudice. F. F. Powers, 
24:141-4 May °46 
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Religion and a New World. 24:145-9 May 


’46 
Science and Education for Peace. E. Rabino- 
witch. 25:200-3 May °47 
The United Nations, an Instrument of Peace. 
E. Hickman 25:57-9 Dec. °46 
We Want Peace. S. G. Komirsh. 25:54-6 Dec. 
46 
The Will to Understand. J. R. Bartlett. 
24:162-4 May °46 
Women and the Peace. L. LaBrant. 25:53 Dec. 
’46 
Women’s Political Activities in an Occupied 
Country as Seen by Helga Stene. A. Stene. 
25:21-5 Oct. '46 
Warrin, Helen B. (portrait) 24:93-4 Mar. '46 
Valedictory 24:45-6 Dec. °45 
Washington Alumne Chapter. Research Com- 
mittee. Women of the Pacific Northwest. 
24:34-5 Oct. '45 
We Have A Part. A. Aikin 25:19 Oct. '46 
We Want Peace. S. G. Konirsh 25:54-6 Dec. '46 
White, Verna. Program Notes 24:112-4 Mar. 
"46; 24:186-7 May °46; 25:37-8 Oct. °46; 
25:101-2 Dec. '46; 25:151-2 Mar. °47; 
25:223-4 May °47 
Widutis, Florence B. Here’s How It’s Done (re- 
view 24:41 Oct. '45 
Will the School Administrator Meet His Un- 
precedented Responsibilities? C. G. Hass. 
25:204-7 May °47 
The Will to Understand. J. R. Bartlett. 24:162-4 
May °46 
Williams, Josephine J. 24:33 Oct. '45 
Winners of 1945 Awards. 24:33 Oct. °45 
With the American Red Cross. 24:85 Dec. °45 
Women and the Peace. L. LaBrant. 25:53 Dec. 
"46 
Women in Administration and Supervision. L. 
Lavin 25:130-3 March °47 
Women in American Psychology: Factors Af- 
fecting Their Careers. A. J. Bryan & E. G. 
Boring. 25: 92-4 Dec. °46 
Women in Higher Education. H. W. Hartley 
25:127-9 March '47 
Women in the News. L. Price. 
American Nurses Association. 25:108 Dec. 46 
Balch, Emily Greene. 25:107 Dec. '46 
Baxter, Bernice. 25:165 Mar. '47 
Blanding, Sarah Gibson. 24:188-9 May '46 
Blodgett, Katherine R. 24:76 Dec. °45 
Blyley, Katherine. 25:229 May ‘47 
Brett, Ruth. 25:229 May °47 
Brunauer, Esther C. 25:40 Oct. 46 
Cooke, Dorothy E. 25:108 Dec. ’46 
Conway, V. N. 25:41 Oct. °46 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. 25:228 May °47 
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Crawford, Jessie Del. 25:163 Mar. '47 

Dahlgren, Edesse. 25:230 May °47 

Daniels, Johnathan, 24:75-6 Dec. °45 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis 25:107-8 Dec. °46 

Farnham, Marynia F. 25:165 Mar. '47 

Gilbreth, Lillian. 25:228 May °47 

Gildersleeve, Virginia. 24:75 Dec. '45 

Goodrich, Annie W. 24:189 May °46 

Greenbaum, Lucy. 25:39 Oct. '46 

Guggenheim Fellowships 25:40 Oct. °46 

Hellman, Lillian. 25:108 Dec. ’46 

Kain, Joan. 25:230 May °47 

Kehoe, Monika. 25:41 Oct. °46 

Kim, Helen. 25:107 Dec. °46 

Leet, Dorothy. 25:109 Dec. '46 

L’Esperance, Elise Strang, 25:109 Dec. '46 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther. 25:229 May °47 

Lumpkin, Katherine Du Pre, 25:165 Mar. *47 

McIntosh, Millicent Carly. 25:163 Mar. 473 

McKinstry, Helen. 24:189 May °46 

Mankin, Helen Douglas. 24:189-90 May '46 

Morley, Grace. 25:230 May °47 

Nehru, Krishna. 25:164 Mar. ’47 

Nelson, Betty Jean. 25:165 Mar. °47 

New, Way-Sung 25:39 Oct. '46; 25:228 May 
"47 

Pandit, Vijaylakshmi 25:109 Dec. ’46 

Park, Rosemary. 25:229 May °47 

Perkins, Frances. 24:74 Dec. '45 

Sergio, Lisa. 24:77 Dec. °45 

Shambaugh, Jessie Field. 25:230 May °47 

Shaw, Ruth Faison. 25:163-4 Mar. '47 

Smieton, Mary. 25:40 Oct. °46 

Smith, A. Viola. 24:190 May °46 

Stephenson, Margaret. 25:229 May °47 

Stratton, Dorothy. 25:229 May ‘47 

Strauss, Anna Lord 25:107 Dec. '46 

Thompson, Florence. 25:229 May °47 

Underwood, Agnes N. 25:165 Mar. °47 

United Nations Commission on Atomic Enet# 
gy, Women Suggested for. 25:230 
"47 

Voigt, Irma E. 25:228 May °47 

Willins, Doris 25:164 Mar. '47 

Wijck, Cornelia van Asch van 25:163 Mar. 47% 

Women in Science 25:41 Oct. '46 : 

Women of the Pacific Northwest. Research Come 
mittee, Washington Alumnz Chapter 
24:34-5 Oct. °45 . 
Women’s Political Activities in an Occupied} 

Country as Seen by Helga Stene. A. Stenes 
25:21-5 Oct. '46 


Yorke, Gertrude C. Letter to the Members. 252 
10-13 Oct. ’46 

You and I and the National Program Policy. M. 
McAllaster. 25:28-30 Oct. ’46 

You'd Like Teaching. Central Washington Col 
lege of Education. 25:138 Mar. °47 
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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


© FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the highest standards of scholarship 
and professional preparation, especially among women. 


4 To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 
©» To co-operate in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various fields of knowledge. 
| To encourage intercultural understanding. 


| To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international problems and to 
stimulate active participation in their solution. 


4 To develop a professional fellowship among women in education. 


| To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these purposes. 





5 Days to Come 

uf 

MDear Fectow Pr LAMBDA THETANS: 

| Each new biennium brings to all of us new opportunities and new responsibilities. Their nature 

His dictated by what is happening in the world at large, and by what is happening within our 

pptofession. Now we are faced by a displacement of domestic economy following two wars, a 

Misplacement which must find a new equilibrium in a postwar world. As a result, we are faced 

"as an educational group with the necessity of rethinking in terms of action the meaning of our 

Pasic purposes. 

' Each organization in our profession must justify its existence by service to its members and to 

Society. That service need not be pretentious, but it should be clear. The teacher is strengthened 
the realization that she is contributing to the building of a society bigger and more lasting than 

Retself. As a member of an organization she asks it to actively serve people, to promote growth, 

tb build a better world and a better profession. 

| Each organization must also define for itself a unique function, one not already performed in 

an effective way by another agency. Multiplication of overlapping groups inhibits rather than 

promotes effective service. Such uniqueness of function is best defined in terms of the purposes 

jnd the nature of the membership of the association. 

|» All of us know our purposes as Pi Lambda Thetans. What are our unique membership resources ? 

pWe are a professional association with a selected rather than a general membership; in that way 
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we differ from local or national teacher organizations and in that way we assume some responsi- 
bility for leadership. We are an organization for women within our profession and as such ate 
concerned with the problems of professional women everywhere. We include educational workers 
in the broadest sense, teachers, social workers, homemakers, and others; in this capacity our 
resources are broader than the classroom and our interests more varied, all within the broad field 
of constructive humanitarian service. And, perhaps most important of all, we are an organization 
with a pointing toward the future in that we do not exist in order to recognize those who 
achieved but rather to identify early the potential achievers and through them to build a better 
profession and a better world. 

With such resources it is evident that we have a unique opportunity in serving as a leadership 
group in education, spearheading new developments of social significance, strengthening the hand 
of existing organizations where they are working toward similar ends, striving always to give 
opportunity to our newer members and to our colleges to develop those high standards of profes- 
sional service for which the organization stands. 

Some things the national organization does: we maintain awards to foster research on the pro- 
fessional problems of women. We have a loan fund to encourage professional growth. We have a 
JourRNAL to bring us new stimulation and new ideas. Our officers visit chapters and interchange 
ideas there. Normally, we have a biennial Council at which policy is formed and specific activities 
are discussed. 

Some things the chapters do: one chapter is setting up a clinic for advising beginning teachers. 
Others undertake group research. They formulate program materials for distribution to other 
chapters. They assume responsibility for the induction of new teachers. They provide speakers or 
arrange visiting days for the purpose of interesting qualified high school students in becoming 
teachers. What the chapter does depends upon its setting and its membership. 

Many things the individual herself does, whether actively affiliated with a chapter or not. As a 
member of a school she can reflect professional idealism in her own speech and behavior. She 
offers help to the emergency teacher or to the new teacher in her building, She volunteers for 
committee work in organizations working toward the same goals. As a member of a community 
group she speaks to fellow-parents on educational issues with authority and with clarity. In so 
doing, she is fulalling not only the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta but also fulfilling herself in the 
highest sense. 

Sincerely yours, 


Pray 7, ong 
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(Report of the President for the Biennium 
July 1, 1943-Yune 30, 1045 


Set BIENNIAL COUNCIL at which this report 
should have been presented will not meet 
because of the restrictions which the Office of 
Defense Transportation has placed upon travel. 
This Council was to have been a kind of work- 
shop at which delegates would have exchanged 
their best ideas for Pi Lambda Theta activity, 
and procedures. Instead of the council a meet- 
ing of the National Board was held to transact 
the business of the association and to make 
plans for the coming year. On Friday and Satur- 
day preceding the Board Meeting, an informal 
conference was held in New York City at- 
tended by representatives of nearby chapters and 
by many members of more distant chapters who 
were in the vicinity. 

Two new chapters have been added to our 
roll during the Biennium. An alumnz chapter 
was installed at Evansville, Indiana, in May, 
1944, by Lucille Wallace; and a college chapter, 
Alpha Pi, was installed at Wayne University, 
Detroit, in May, 1945, by Marguerite Hall. 

In July of this year the national office was 
moved from New York City to Los Angeles. 
As Dorothy Pearson did not wish to travel 
westward with the office, she resigned from the 
Executive Secretaryship and her place was taken 
on June first by Virginia Sahs, who had worked 
in the office during the month of May to learn 
our procedures. We should be profoundly grate- 
ful that, at a time when good secretaries are 
exceedingly scarce, a new Executive Secretary 
could be found who is so resourceful, so in- 
terested, and so pleasant to work with, as 
Virginia Sahs. My term of office has been made 
happy by the co-operation of two very remarka- 
ble secretaries, Elsie Jevons from September, 
1941, to September, 1943 ; and Dorothy Pearson 
from September, 1943, to June 1, 1945, and I 
tejoice that my successor is starting out with 
what appears to be similar good fortune. 

Before leaving us, Dorothy Pearson found 


time to draw up a detailed guide to the duties 
of the Executive Secretary and a catalogue of 
our files and supplies. If it should be necessary 
for a new secretary to take charge of the office 
suddenly, without a preparatory period of work 
to acquaint her with our somewhat complicated 
routines, this outline would be invaluable. Any 
one who reads the list of duties it contains and 
its description of the steps involved in complet- 
ing the record of each new member must marvel 
that our secretary finds any time for correspond- 
ence. Seeing the volume of work which the 
regular business of the association entails, and 
being aware of many ways in which the national 
office could be more useful to chapters and to 
individual members if time permitted, I am con- 
vinced that we should now employ a regular 
assistant to the Executive Secretary. Such help 
would make it possible to do the much needed 
work on our membership files that would no 
doubt bring many lost members back into active 
status. 

Study of the secretary’s report shows that 
although thirteen or fourteen hundred new 
members join our ranks each year, the total 
active membership remains disconcertingly 
stable. In any given year, about one-fourth of 
our active members are new members. The 
proportion which the number of new members 
bears to the total number of active members 
has been, for the past five years, respectively 
27%, 26%, 25%, 23%, and 22%. The de- 
crease in this percentage is gratifying because 
it is due chiefly to slow but steady gains in the 
number of members who retain voting status 
in a chapter after their first year and in the num- 
ber of field members, and also to a rather rapid 
gain in the number of life members. A much 
larger increase in total active membership and 
consequent further decrease in the percentage 
of active members who are new members may 
be confidently expected as our program grows in 
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validity and incisiveness, as new alumnz chap- 
ters are formed, as college chapters assume 
more responsibility for assisting their members 
to transfer to other chapters when they move 
from the college neighborhood, and as national 
office and chapters develop more successful 
patterns of communication with inactive mem- 
bers. If this percentage continues to drop, how- 
ever, there may need to be a change in our 
dues system, because at present the chief 
financial support of the national office and of 
many college chapters comes from initiation 
fees, and those members who pay initiation fees 
and then drop out of active relationship to the 
organization are contributing more than their 
share to its financial support but far less than 
their share to its program, its prestige, its use- 
fulness. 

It is my general impression that our transfer 
system is working much better than formerly, 
that members are more eagerly seeking to ally 
themselves with a new chapter when they move. 
The alumnz chapters appear very eager to re- 
ceive mames and addresses of members who 
move to their communities, The college chapters 
have not yet all realized their opportunity to 
serve both the women whom they have received 
into membership and their sister chapters 
through consistent, continued canvassing of 
their non-resident members in an effort to help 
them find new chapter homes. The college 
chapters are the life-renewing channels to 
which the association: as a whole and particu- 
larly the alumnz chapters must look for this 
assistance. No figures can be quoted in support 
of the impression that more transfers are being 
effected than formerly because our office has no 
record of the number of transfers made be- 
fore the new transfer cards were developed. 

At the Toledo Council in 1943 many dele- 
gates felt that the new national constitution 
should require that all chapters receive by trans- 
fer any person upon whom another chapter had 
conferred the right to wear the key, but it was 
finally decided to make the article read “may 
receive” rather than “shall receive.” As the 
new chapter constitutions reach our office, it is 
apparent that most of the chapters have carried 
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out their convictions concerning the national 
constitution by providing that their own chap. | 
ter “shall receive’ any person whom the m. 
tional office can certify as a member of Pj 
Lambda Theta. 

Under the old constitution, some college 
chapters could not confer the key upon women 
preparing to do educational work in a variety 
of fields such as nursing, music education, 
physical education, social case work, group 
work, or home economics, and other chapters 
could, depending upon the organizational 
pattern of the university and the relation of its 
school or department of education to other 
administrative divisions of the university. The 
intent of the revision of the qualifications for 
membership in the new constitution is clearly 
to make it possible for all chapters to receive 
into membership women who are truly educa- 
tors even though they may not be school teach- 
ers and may not be majoring in the department 
of education. Chapter constitutions, which can 
be more but not less restrictive than the national, 
are in general exhibiting a similar broadening of 


the qualifications for membership. Only a few | 


alumnz chapters have achieved comparable di- 
versity of membership and corresponding en- 
richment of program. The other members of the 
National Board share my conviction that unless 
Pi Lambda Theta recognizes its unique oppor- 
tunity to promote intercultural understanding it 
cannot fully achieve the other purposes stated 
in our constitution. 

An increasing racial and cultural diversity in 
membership is apparent, as well as considerable 
interest in probing the problems of intercultural 
understanding. As our office keeps no record of 
the racial origin of members, it is impossible to 
quote detailed figures. However, when visiting 
chapters, I often see Negroes and Orientals 
among the members and not infrequently 
among the officers, or someone writes that her 
chapter has conferred the key upon an out 
standing woman from China or that the Japa- 
nese members of her chapter have conducted an 
interesting discussion or that a Negro member 
of her chapter has participated in a forum. Go- 
ing down the roll of our 39 college chapters, I 
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can name eighteen from which I have, more 
or less accidentally and casually, received this 
type of information. If any group in our society 
needs wide friendships and a penetrating in- 
sight into what the genuine acceptance of a 
truly democratic way of life would mean in 
American education, it is the teachers of 
America. I rejoice that Pi Lambda Theta is help- 
ing some of those teachers translate democratic 
ideals into terms of personal living, and I trust 
we may ever work more actively ‘“‘to further the 
cause of democratic education.” 

It would be impossible to obtain data for a 
convincing comparison of active with inactive 
members because of the lack of recent addresses 
for the latter. However, there can be little doubt 
that those women who marry and have families 
ate more likely to become inactive than those 
who hold professional positions. 

This in unfortunate for Pi Lambda Theta. 
These women who are professionally trained 
but not professionally employed can greatly 
strengthen our contribution to education. They 
can interpret the aims of education to the 
community with an effectiveness which the 
teacher cannot often achieve. Working with 
our teacher members they can effect a mutual 
understanding and interpretation of the view- 
points of parents and of teachers that is unen- 
cumbered by any tension concerning the prob- 
lems of a particular child. Any chapter that is 
allowing these married members to drop out is 
missing one of its real opportunities. 

Chapters and national officers are agreed that 
more frequent visits of the officers to chapters 
would be a potent force in strengthening the 
association locally and nationally. The principal 
purposes of such visits are: (1) to give per- 
spective to the officers so that they can plan with 
more wisdom and imagination; (2) to bring 
to each chapter news of what other chapters aré 
doing, to give each chapter a sense of the whole; 
and (3) to assist each chapter with its particular 
problems and to help it achieve greater success 
and usefulness. Scheduling chapter visits is one 
of the more difficult tasks of the national office. 
Our officers carry heavy professional schedules 
and none can leave her work for an extended 
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period. Those who hold positions in public 
school systems have recently experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in securing permission to be 
absent at all. For this reason, Helen Warrin 
has been uable to visit any chapters or even to 
attend meetings of national officers outside of 
New York, and Lucille Wallace and Helen 
Olson have made visits only at some personal 
sacrifice. To conserve our funds we take ad- 
vantage of any travel which a Board member 
may be making under other auspices, and some- 
times this means that she has time to visit some 
but not all of the chapters in a particular lo- 
cality. To conserve our funds, we try to arrange 
a sequence of visits in conformity with feasible 
railroad schedules and sometimes this means 
that available dates are inconvenient for one 
of the-chapters and that it is impossible to plan 
another later trip to that chapter. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the difficulties of war-time travel, all 
but three of our chapters have been visited this 
biennium and some more than once. Twice I 
have had to relinquish plans for a long trip 
among the chapters in the Middle West. It has 
been a great personal disappointment to me that 
circumstances have kept me from making many 
chapter visits this biennium, and I am grateful 
that Marguerite Hall, Anita Dowell, Helene 
Hartley and Helen Olson were able to assume 
the chief burden of this service. We also took 
advantage of advance information that Marie 
Russ was to be traveling in Texas and Tirzah 
Anderson in New Mexico and arranged for 
them to visit chapters there. 

The new constitution, prepared by the de- 
voted work of many members in the preceding 
biennium and ratified at the Biennial Council 
in 1943, has governed our policies and pro- 
cedures during all of the current biennium. It 
appears to be a highly satisfactory instrument. 
It is a tribute to the care with which this in- 
strument was studied by many people and re- 
vised again and again that no complaint about 
any of its provisions has been reported to our 
office and no serious procedural difficulty has 
yet made itself felt. Reproduced first in tempo- 
rary, mimeographed form, it has now been 
printed and distributed to the chapters. Without 
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its provisions for the possible postponement 
of Council in case of national emergency and 
for the election of national officers by mail 
ballot, we should have faced a difficult problem 
when, in conformity with the ruling of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, it became 
necessary to cancel the plans for the 1945 
Council. 

The reduction in the number of national 
officers for which the constitution provides be- 
comes effective after July 1, 1945. After that 
date, the Board will be smaller by one person 
than in earlier years and smaller by two persons 
than in the transition year now closing. The 
decision to reduce the size of the Board was 
made at a time when there was much concern 
over finances, lest the war should greatly reduce 
our membership and leave us with inadequate 
income. Reduction in the number of persons 
who must be brought to meetings may then have 
seemed desirable. However, we did not lose 
members, our income has not dropped, and our 
program has grown in scope. Every member of 
the Board worked hard this past year and there 
were none too many of us. It is my present con- 
viction that it was unwise to decrease the size 
of the Board, that in fact it would have been 
a good policy to add a member or two.so that 
the more important committee chairmanships 
could be carried by persons who attend the 
Board meetings and so that more persons 
thoroughly familiar with national policies 
would be available for travel among chapters. 
An amendment to this end is the only amend- 
ment I feel inclined to advocate at present. 

The efficiency of our procedures, at both local 
and national levels, has increased considerably 
during the biennium, partly as an outgrowth of 
the revision of the national constitution. Both 
because of the admirable work done by the 
Committee on Eligibility and Local Constitu- 
tions and because of long and thoughtful study 
on the part of the chapters, the new chapter 
constitutions are, by and large, far more effec- 
tive instruments than those they replace. I 
should judge that the work of revising its con- 
stitution and the necessary preliminary analysis 
of the chapter’s function and procedures has 
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usually been an envigorating experience. Most 
of the chapters have now completed this work, a 
few have submitted a first report and are now 
considering suggestions made by the committee, 
and a very few have as yet submitted no report. 

The Officers’ Handbook has been revised 
through the excellent work of a rather large 
committee and is now in use in mimeographed 
form in all chapters. The Leaflet of Information 
has been brought up to date, rewritten, pub- 
lished and widely distributed both through 
chapters and directly from the national office. 
It is a very useful document and fills a serious 
need. A new instrument for the Self-Evaluation 
of Chapters has been drawn up by three mem- 
bers of the National Board and will soon be 
distributed to chapters. The Form for Recom- 
mending Persons for Pi Lambda Theta Service, 
first distributed about three years ago, is now 
being more consistently used by chapters and by 
individuals. The new transfer cards are in use, 
a new financial report form has been developed 
by the Treasurer and the Executive Secretary, 
new Extension Forms to be filled out by a group 
petitioning for a charter have been devised by 
the Extension Committee but not yet printed. 
The History Committee, while gathering docu- 
mentary material in preparation for the time 
when the Board shall decide to authorize writ- 
ing a new history of Pi Lambda Theta, set up 
in the national office a new file with a card for 
each person who has held chapter or national 
office. It is to be hoped we can in the future 
make available the clerical time necessary to 
keep this file up to date. Together the Treasurer 
and the Executive Secretary have been analyzing 
our Life Membership Records and have de- 
cided upon certain changes in handling records 
and funds, particularly with reference to those 
members who begin but do not complete their 
Life Membership payments. The new plan of 
handling dues payments has facilitated more 
prompt and efficient work in the national office, 
but chapter reactions to it vary considerably. 
The Executive Secretary has prepared a detailed 
analysis of the work of the national office and 
the Treasurer is at work on a similar analysis of 
the work of her office. She has also prepared an 
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outline of the history of each of the special 
funds under her control. 

The Pi Lambda Theta Song of Service, 
written some years ago by Minnie Carson Kelsey 
of Rho chapter, has long been loved by our 
members. With Mrs. Kelsey’s permission and 
co-operation, this has now been published and 
we are awaiting the delivery of copies from the 
printer. Each chapter will receive one or two 
copies free and additional copies may be pur- 
chased at cost through the National Office. 

In 1944 the Committee on Studies and 
Awards granted an award of $400.00 to a Re- 
search Committee of the Washington Alumnz 
chapter for its study “Women of the Pacific 
Northwest,” a synopsis of which was printed 
in the Pi Lambda Theta JouRNAL for Decem- 
ber, 1944. The study is being published by the 
Washington Alumnz chapter through the Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 

One of the major undertakings of the bi- 
ennium has been a co-operative study carried out 
jointly with the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, whose Director 
is Dt. Frank Hubbard. Pi Lambda Theta’s share 
of responsibility for this study was carried 
through our Committee on Studies and Awards, 
under the chairmanship of May Seagoe. Some 
five thousand members returned questionnaires 
giving information about their status in De- 
cember, 1941, and in December, 1943. The 
results are of great interest not only to members 
of Pi Lambda Theta but also to all persons con- 
cerned with the professional status and prob- 
lems of women. The study will be published 
sometime during the summer of 1945 by the 
University of California Press. 

The program of*activities carried on in the 
vatious Chapters appears to be gaining in depth, 
teality and significance. No doubt this reflects 
the spirit of our time and the general concern 
of educators to attack larger problems, to have 
an influence upon the social patterns of our 
time, to reach solutions which are meaningful 
in the time and place in which we live. It also 
teflects the stimulus given by the National Pro- 
gram Committee. Each chapter is responsible 
for its own determination of the direction in 
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which it will turn its energies, and this flexi- 
bility of program carries with it a continual 
challenge to study the needs of its own locality 
and the ways in which it can serve those needs. 
However without a certain unanimity of effort, 
an acceptance of certain large purposes common 
to us all, the national association cannot develop 
its potential influence. Our history shows steady 
progress toward this end. Some of our chapters, 
but each year a smaller number, still arrange a 
varied “program” somewhat resembling that of 
a good woman’s club interested in education, at 
which the members are more or less passive 
listeners. However each year more chapters are 
coming to grips with issues, trying to clarify 
their own convictions, and then asking “What 
can we do about these issues?” This spring, 
recognizing that we could not hold a Council, 
I invited chapters and individual members to 
send in their opinions as to those issues which 
are so urgent in the world today and so close 
to Pi Lambda Theta’s special purposes that we 
dare not be indifferent to them. Several chap- 
ters and a few individuals have submitted very 
thoughtful and provocative statements, the sug- 
gestions in which were considered by working 
committees of the informal conference held in 
New York in June. Then the National Board, 
studying these statements, the findings of the 
New York Conference, and the opinions of its 
own members, will attempt to delineate the 
unique function of Pi Lambda Theta in the 
immediate future and the more important tasks 
related to that function. 

The chief instrument through which we ex- 
press our purposes, the chief way in which we 
communicate our interests to each other and to 
the outside world is the Pi Lambda Theta 
JouRNAL. Persons only slightly acquainted 
with our organization are always astonished to 
learn that a JOURNAL of such high quality is 
produced by an unpaid Editor with almost no 
clerical assistance. During her term of service, 
the Editor must perforce give up most other 
writing and much of her leisure. I believe we 
have now reached a stage of development in 
which it is appropriate to try to lighten her 
burdens by providing more adequate clerical 
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assistance and perhaps a small honorarium. 
Members of Pi Lambda Theta express en- 
thusiastic approval of the JOURNAL. However 
the Editor needs not so much approval as 
assistance in securing outstanding articles. No 
one person can know all the sources of good 
material, and the Editor and Editorial Board 
ought not have to carry so much of the re- 
sponsibility for obtaining copy. The JOURNAL 
belongs to the whole association and the whole 
association should be constantly on the alert for 
strong articles and items of information in line 
with the topics announced for forthcoming 
issues. 

The successful completion of the projects 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs is due to 
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many persons who have worked diligently, 
imaginatively, devotedly. The National Board 
has operated so perfectly as a team that no one 
ever seems to care whether she receives credit 
as an individual or not. The intense joy of 
merging one’s own efforts with those of equally 
competent, like-minded persons all striving 
toward a common high goal, and all alike te. 
warded by that goal so that individual acclaim 
seems inappropriate is a rare experience and 
never-to-be-forgotten when once enjoyed. That 
experience has been the high privilege of your 
president this Biennium. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN M. WALKER 
President 





According to the New York Times 


Two brothers on leave from their posts as teach- 
ers in the New York City schools, have been ac- 
corded honors for their work on the atomic bomb 
project. Milt and Harold Goldberg have expressed 


According to PM 


“It is good to see the youngsters in the Autumn 
sunshine trooping again into city schools and village 
schoolrooms, learning the old and dreaming the new. 
As I watch them I reflect that what goes today in 
the making of their heart and will and mind is 
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their interest in continuing atomic research but the 
believe that teachers have a strategic post-war j 


“the only hope for world peace is through educa 
tion.” ‘ 
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what will go, tomorrow into the making of Ameri 
democracy. More than the atom bomb, more than 
navy and far-flung army, more than world trade, 
schools are the link between America and its d 

Max Lerner in PM, September 12% 
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Ring in the Tlew 


As an aid to the war effort and at Washington's request, our Biennial Council was cancelled 
because the attendance would exceed the fifty-mark limit set by an agency of the government, Elsewhere 
in the JOURNAL you will read an account of the New York Conference which the Board Members 
attended before they left for Pocono Manor for a week of concentrated discussion and planning. 
A new Board Member, Mrs. Josephine Fugate, was asked to give ber impressions of National Board 
sessions, We also take pleasure at this time in presenting your new National Officers. 


Pocono Impressions 


; oe breeze blew cool across the water as 
the early morning ferry carried us to 
Hoboken for the train to the mountains, After 
a hot week-end in New York, two days 
crowded with the program of our conference, 
I was looking forward to the scenic ride to the 
Poconos and to five days which I erroneously 
assumed would be less strenuous than the two 
just concluded. After all there was so much to 
absorb at the conference and so little time to 
think through the many stimulating and crea- 
tive ideas advanced there, that the experience 
had been rather exhausting. As we looked back 


at the skyline there was something a bit wistful 
in someone’s remark, “I can scarcely realize 
that I have been to New York.” 

Pocono Manor had been selected as the place 
for our Board meeting for several reasons. The 
East was the logical choice as it enabled several 
committee chairmen to bring their reports per- 
sonally to the group. In addition several of the 
board members live within a comparatively short 
distance. It also made possible holding the con- 
ference for members and chapters in the New 
York area just prior to the meeting of the 
National Board. This helped give the Board the 
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close touch with the membership which is so 
vital to an organization. Because travel restric- 
tions prevented our holding a council meeting, 
this was doubly important. Those who knew 
from experience just how strenuous a National 
Board meeting is realized that it was imperative 
to escape from the heat of the city in order to 
do our most effective work. 

The Lodge, just a short walk down the hill 
from Pocono Manor Inn, was a perfect spot 
for such a meeting. Since few guests in addition 
to our group were housed here, we had almost 
exclusive use of the lounge, a private indoor 
room for the cool mornings and evenings and 
a delightfully shaded porch where we sat 
around a table on the warmer afternoons. 

The agenda which Dr. Walker had prepared 
to guide our discussions had been carefully 
planned with the intention of giving us a few 
free periods to see the natural beauties of the 
region and for some relaxation. Actually so 
many new things were brought up through the 
deliberations that those who insisted on tramp- 
ing through the woods or hiking to the lake 
did so before breakfast in the morning. 

It would be incorrect to give the impression 
that our being together was drudgery, for in- 
deed it was not. Contrary to my expectations 
there was no dull routine business, discussions 
were lively and not only informative but inter- 
esting. There was no cold formality nor stolid 
dignity but the warm friendliness of people all 
doing something which they enjoyed and were 
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doing for the rich personal satisfaction which 
is the reward for their time and talent. 

Our gayest occasion was a dinner in a private 
dining room on our last evening together. Place 
cards had been cleverly fashioned from picture 
postcards showing the lovely laurel and rhodo- 
dendrons which were at their best in June, 
There were individual corsages from flowers on 
the grounds contributed by the head gardener. 
Dr. Helene Hartley acted as mistress of cere. 
monies and called upon each member for a 
contribution, each dealing humorously with 
some of the problems with which we had been 
so seriously concerned during those days. The 
versatility of your Board was shown in some of 
the talks which were masterpieces of impromptu 
wit. 

Elsewhere in the JOURNAL are to be found 
the accounts of the Board deliberations at this 
meeting. This bit of personal reaction to the 
experience of working with this group is an 
attempt to give you the feeling of one novice 
after the privilege of viewing the way our Pi 
Lambda Theta officers work. No group could 
give more or so selflessly as these women do 
and few have so much to give. 

As I departed I felt not only the pleasure of 
new friendships formed but a thrill in being 
permitted to have a part in making our organi- 
zation fulfill its high purpose. 

JOSEPHINE FUGATE 
Third Vice-President 





Pi Lambda Thetans, We Present to You— 


MAY V. SEAGOE, National President 
With pride, with confidence, and with a 
deep sense of pleasure, we present to you our 
new National President, Dr. May V. Seagoe. 
As an enthusiastic Pi Lambda Thetan expressed 
it recently, “She is a natural.” Pi Lambda Theta 
has been singularly fortunate in its presidents; 


without exception, the regime of each has it 
creased the usefulness of Pi Lambda Theta and 
has added to its distinction in the field of edu 
cation. May Seagoe will be another great leader. 
From every consideration—that of personality, 
of education, of achievement in her field, of 
Pi Lambda Theta experience—she is superla- 
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tively fitted for the new role to which you 
elected her last spring. 

Those who heard our new president talk at 
the Atlantic Seaboard Conference in June or at 
the Southern California Conference in August 
have remarked upon her wealth of ideas, her 
understanding of the problems facing educa- 
tion, and her vision. To work with her is to 
have the opportunity to appreciate more fully 
the. resources of her personality. She is modest 
and unassuming. Being an extremely discerning 
individual, she is sensitive to the interests of 
all with whom she comes into contact. One of 
the first things noted about May Seagoe is that 
everyone participates in any group of which she 
is the leader, while she herself seems to say 
relatively little. At first she is scarcely noticed 
except as a gracious presence. By a word here, 
a question there, the best thinking, not only of 
each person but of the group as a whole, is 
developed. It may be only later that one realizes 
the part Dr. Seagoe played in that magical 
synthesis that occasionally occurs in group 
discussion. 

Dr. Seagoe is a sample of what the West 
Coast can produce. Born in California, she was 
gtaduated from Pomona High School and did 
her undergraduate work at the University of 
Southern California and at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and her graduate 
work at Stanford University. She earned the 
degree of Bachelor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles in 1929; of 
Master of Arts at Stanford in 1931; and of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Stanford in 1934. 

Her wide and successful professional experi- 
ence is an important contributing factor toward 
her usefulness as a National President of Pi 
Lambda Theta. From 1925 until 1928, she 
wotked with the elementary grades in Los 
Angeles, first as a sixth-grade teacher, next as 
a teacher of remedial reading, and last as a 
counselor. In 1928, she went to the adjacent 
Garvey School District as counselor and director 
of research. From 1933 until 1937, she worked 
in Pasadena as special adviser on the Carnegie 
Council Project in Guidance. In 1935, without 
giving up her work in Pasadena, Dr. Seagoe 
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assumed a full-time position on the staff of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, her 
present position being Associate Professor of 
Education. She teaches classes in educational 
psychology, measurement, and research for 
juniors and seniors; and a seminar in educa- 
tional psychology for graduate students. 





May V. SEAGOE 


Dr. Seagoe’s list of publications is impressive. 
In addition to her teaching load and to many 
committee responsibilities in her department, 
she has carried on extensive research over a 
period of years and has recorded much of this 
in thirty-three publications. The studies have 
concerned a number of fields and have con- 
sidered such subjects as Factors Influencing 
Child Friendships, Child Movie Interests, Pre- 
dictive Value of Intelligence and Achievement 
Tests in Elementary and Secondary School, and 
The Whole-Part Problem in Learning. She was 
awarded the research grant of the University of 
California for a three-year study of The Use of 
Standardized Tests in Predicting Teaching Suc- 
cess at the Elementary Level, and she is at 
present completing this piece of work. Her 
most recent report was in the form of an article 
in the May issue of the Journal of Educational 
Research. 
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Reading the record of Dr. Seagoe’s profes- 
sional accomplishments, one wonders that she 
had any time at all for Pi Lambda Theta. That 
she did find time and energy somewhere is evi- 
dent. She was the inspiration toward the found- 
ing of Alpha Delta Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta in 1929 and was president of the chapter 
from 1929 to 1932. She transferred her al- 
legiance to Pasadena Alumnz while that chap- 
ter was being founded, and then transferred 
back to Alpha Delta when she became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. She represented her chapter at 
the Troutdale Council. Her contributions to the 
National Organization have included member- 
ship on the Constitution, Life Membership, and 
Nomination Committees, chairmanship of the 
Research Committee, and membership on the 
National Board for the last two years as Second 
Vice-President. 

Another distinction of our new president is 
that she was the winner, in 1934, of the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs’ scholarship. You will remem- 
ber that the 1925 Council voted that an award 
of $1,000 be made yearly under this name to a 
worthy Pj Lambda Thetan engaged in promis- 
ing graduate research. The purpose, of course, 
was to give the student financial assistance with- 
out which she might not be able to complete 
her study. The award was made to nine women 
before the 1934 Council made a change in 
policy and voted to use the fund for the Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Education. Dr. Sea- 
goe was the last Pi Lambda Thetan to receive 
the award, which she used to complete her 
doctorate. 

Dr. Seagoe is active in the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the American Educational 
Research Association, the National Education 
Association, the California Teachers Associa- 
tions, and Pi Gamma Mu. 

“And what do you do with your leisure 
time?” the breathless listener asks. Surprisingly 
enough, that query doesn’t disconcert May 
Seagoe at all. Perhaps because she has a sure 
conviction that the balanced life is best, she 
organizes and engages in her hobbies with the 
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same good sense as that with which she man. 
ages her professional activities. Her greatest 
enjoyment is being with people; she likes 
people of all sorts, finding in each individual 
something to like and appreciate. Next to 
people, she enjoys the out-of-doors, particularly 
the sea. Music is another much used source of 
pleasure and recreation; and she is particularly 
fond of reading although, understandably, she 
never finds time to do as much as she would 
like. 

Picture our new leader, then, in an hour of 
relaxation. Almost surely she is near the sea, 
perhaps in a sheltered cove on the beach itself 
or perhaps on a shady porch overlooking the 
water. Very likely there is music from the radio 
or from a collection of records, and a good book 
to finish. Most certainly of all, there are friends 
coming in to chat about people, about music, 
about books, about the world in general—and 
about Pi Lambda Theta. 





MABEL SNEDAKER 
Second Vice-President 

Our new Second Vice-President is Supervisor 
of Social Studies and Extension, at the Univer- 
sity Elementary School, College of Education, 
University of Iowa. During the academic year, 
in addition to her important supervisory duties 
concerning the social studies and the recrea- 
tional reading program, she teaches a class in 
Children’s Literature in the College of Educa- 
tion, During the summer session, she teaches 
two classes in the college: Supervision of the 
Social Studies and Modern Elementary School 
Methods. 

Miss Snedaker was educated in Iowa, receiv- 
ing her Bachelor of Arts degree in 1920 and 
her Master of Arts in 1922. Since then she has 
completed sixty additional hours of work and 
has devoted much time and energy to develop- 
ing readers for young children. 

Among her professional activities have been 
the reading of papers and participating in panel 
discussions at a number of annual meetings of 
the National Council for the Social Studies and 
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of the Department of Superintendence of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
She has participated in many conferences such 
as “Curriculum Organization,” at the University 
of Washington in 1938; “Reading and Pupil 
Development,” at the University of Chicago in 
1940; and “The Language Arts,” at Butler 
University in 1943. She has lectured for state 
education associations in many states of the 
Middle West and in California. During the 
year 1944 to 1945, she lectured in Nebraska, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, and 
Illinois. Her talks were for the most part con- 
siderations of various aspects of social studies 
and of the reading program. However, she 
discussed other subjects also; for instance, her 
talk before the Ames’ Branch of the American 
Association of University Women was entitled 
Elementary Education—What Is Its Status? 
During Book Week she gave talks for high- 
school students. 

Supplementing her extensive lecture pro- 
gram, Miss Snedaker uses the radio to further 
the ideas in which she believes. She participated 
in the Iowa Education for Victory Series over 
Radio Station WSUI and in the Community 
Service Series over WOI. The first was spon- 
sored by the Iowa State Teachers Association 
and the second by the Iowa Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Radio Child Study Club 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
Another responsibility of Miss Snedaker is the 
selection of the books for the Adventures in 
Storyland program which is presented each 
Monday and Thursday over WSUI. 

Organizational activities of Miss Snedaker 
include membership on the Committee on Post- 
War Policy of the National Council for the 
Social Studies which sponsored the bulletin, 
The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. For 
thirteen years she has been a member of the 
lowa State Pupils’ Reading Circle Board, and 
she writes the annotations for the annual list 
of preferred books for elementary grades. She 
served as chairman of the Committee on Lan- 
guage for the Iowa State Course of Study in 
1928 and is chairman of the committee now 
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engaged in preparing the Handbook of Recre- 
ational Reading for the Iowa State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

She has numerous publications to her credit. 
Among these are Learn to Study Reader, Book 
V and Progress in Reading, Book VI, on which 
she collaborated with Ernest Horn and Bess 
Goodykoontz; Poems to Memorize and Books 
to Read, on which she collaborated with Wilma 
Garnett; and “Purposes for Reading and 
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Methods of Promoting Growth in Attaining 
Them,” Reading and Pupil Development, a 
monograph published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press in 1940. 

Mabel Snedaker’s Pi Lambda Theta experi- 
ence has equipped her admirably for her pres- 
ent duties. She was a charter member of Theta 
chapter; was president of the local chapter at 
the time of installation as a member of the 
national fraternity; was the first president of 
Theta chapter; has served since in various 
capacities; and during the current year is social 
chairman of her chapter. 

In response to a request for data for this 
article, she wrote: “I am so much engrossed in 
painting trellises that it is with difficulty I 
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call my mind back to such a task as setting 
down facts.” For Miss Snedaker received the 
letter on the third day of her vacation, which 
she spent, according to her custom, on her lowa 
farm. Farming is an absorbing hobby with her. 
“Vacations,” she continues, “find me tramping 
over the farm with a soil map in my hand, 
planning terraces and new fence lines.” 

One other interest of this very versatile officer 
should be mentioned: she is an enthusiastic 
collector of antique furniture and glass. Pi 
Lambda Theta collectors, of which there are 
many, will welcome this new associate. 





JOSEPHINE B. FUGATE 
Third Vice President 

Our new Third Vice-President, Josephine B. 
Fugate, Mrs. Justus Fugate, is slender, sandy- 
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haired, friendly, and forthright. One’s first im- 
pression is that here is a woman who will get 
things done; the second is that it will be fun 
to work with her. 

Her educational background is well suited 
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to prepare her for the duties she is assuming 
in accepting the officership in Pi Lambda Theta, 
She has had experience in Pi Lambda Theta, 
being a member of Gamma chapter, of which 
she was secretary during her undergraduate 
days. She is a member, also, of Sigma Xi. She 
majored in mathematics at Kansas State Univer. 
sity, where she earned her Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in 1924 and her Master of Arts in 1929, 
In addition to her work at Kansas State, she has 
had graduate work at Teachers’ College, Co. 
lumbia University. 

Her professional experience has included 
both secondary-school and college teaching. Be 
fore her marriage, she taught three years at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in the high school, and 
four years in the mathematics department of 
the University of Kansas. Since her marriage, 
she received an S.O.S. from the University of 
Wichita: A professor of mathematics was ab- 
sent on sick leave. Would Mrs. Fugate help 
out? Of course she could not resist this appeal 
to be of service, and she taught one semester 
at the University. 

Mrs. Fugate believes that the duties of citi- 
zenship include participation in the affairs of 
one’s community; and her record bears witness 
that she acts upon her conviction. She has 
served on the boards of the League of Women 
Voters and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. She has been president of the local 
branch of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, served a three-year term as State 
Legislative Chairman, served a two-year term 
as member of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee, and has just concluded a two-year term 
as State President for Kansas of the American 
Association of University Women. She is at 
present, and has been for the past five years, a 
member of the Board of Regents of the Munic- 
pal University of Wichita. She has been an 
officer of her church for the last two years and 
is teacher of a class of young business women. 
Each year she gives numerous talks to women’s 
clubs. 

In her community, Mrs. Fugate is professor, 
president, speaker, regent, committee chairman; 
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in her home she is wife to a lawyer and mother 
to three children: Brauch, 11; Justus, 8; and 
Jane, 7. 

The effectiveness of Mrs. Fugate as a leader 
and as a thinker will become known to all 
Pi Lambda Thetans during the next two years. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that many will have 
a chance to know her personally, for here is the 
kind of person one likes to know. Her home is 
an absorbing place to her family and to her 
friends. Things are always happening there— 
exciting, interesting, pleasant things. Delicious 
smells call the children to the kitchen for lick- 
ings of pans and for pieces of fresh coffee cake’; 
cooking is one of Josephine Fugate’s favorite 
occupations—““Despite,” she says, “the ‘un- 
favorite’ dishwashing that follows inevitably.” 
Bed-making and cleaning are made easier by 
an accompaniment of good music, for Mrs. 
Fugate shuns most radio programs in favor of 
her own collection of records. On Monday eve- 
nings, however, the family settles down to three 
radio programs in succession: the Firestone 
Hour, the Telephone Hour, and Information 
Please. There is always time to see new things 
and to hear of the events of the day, at the 
Fugate house, always time for a chat when a 
neighbor drops in. The arrival of a new install- 
ment of a mystery story is a general stop signal. 

Although our new officer asserts that she is 
not a good housekeeper, the facts indicate that 
she cares for the needs of her family with a 
minimum of apparent effort and a maximum of 
pleasure for all concerned. 





VIRGINIA M. SAHS, Executive Secretary 


Virginia Sahs comes to us from Washington, 
D.C., where she resigned a position as Admin- 
istrative Assistant in the Bureau of Ships to 
accept the position as Executive Secretary of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

Miss Sahs was born in Chicago and attended 
elementary and high school in that city. After 
being graduated from high school, she went to 
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State Teachers College at Wayne, Nebraska, 
where she earned a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Education in 1930. She has completed eighteen 
hours of graduate study toward a Master of 
Science degree in Business Education at the 
University of Nebraska and the University of 
Southern California. In addition, she com- 
pleted a secretarial course at Boyle’s Business 
College, Omaha, Nebraska, in 1932; and she 
has taken Spanish from 1941 to 1945, at 
Berlitz School of Languages and at Graduate 
School of the Department of Agriculture, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Miss Sahs has had both teaching and business 
experience. She taught nine years in the 
secondary schools of Nebraska, from 1930 to 
1939, specializing mainly in commercial sub- 
jects. From 1939 to 1940, she worked in the 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. In 1940, she went to the 
Bureau of Ships, in the Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C., where she stayed until she 
became Pi Lambda Theta Secretary in 1945. At 
the time of her resignation from the Bureau of 
Ships, Miss Sahs was administrative assistant 
with the responsibility for planning the work 
of thirty-five persons in order to maintain a 
smooth-running and productive organization. 
Among other things, her work required the 
composition and dictation of a large amount of 
official correspondence. 

The news that boat transportation up and 
down the West Coast is to be resumed will be 
welcomed by Miss Sahs, for her favorite pastime 
is travel, particularly sea travel. She likes to 
read and to study Spanish, the latter with a 
trip to Latin America in mind. 

Virginia Sahs takes things in her stride. 
Faced with the big job of learning the files, she 
said: “I’ll take them one by’ one,” and in an 
incredibly short time she had mastered the 
rather intricate arrangement completely. Al- 
though a very new secretary at the June Na- 
tional Board meeting, she was never at a loss 
when a question was asked her, and never un- 
able to produce upon the spot any paper called 

(Continued on page 31) 





Program Notes—From (ocist to Coast 


We continue to devote several pages to material which we bope will be enlightening and challenging 
to chapters as they plan their study programs. In this issue we present “program emphases” for the 
coming year, as well as reports of several regional meetings. We hope that this material will be read 
and discussed in open meetings and prove of value to all who have been chosen to plan for the days 


so come. 


Program Plans 


Since the significance of any organization is 
determined by the nature and effectiveness of 
its program, the National Board as well as the 
chapters of Pi Lambda Theta have given much 
attention during these past years to program 
planning, and the work of our program com- 
mittee has steadily assumed an increasingly im- 
portant place in the life of the organization. 
During the past biennium in particular, our 
president, Helen Walker, has directed attention 
to matters of program as a major concern of 
the national organization. 

At its meeting in June, the Board spent 
several sessions on various phases of the pro- 
gram for the next biennium, What should be 
our points of emphasis? To what extent is some 
uniformity of plan among chapters desirable? 
To what extent is individual planning without 
reference to an over-all program preferable? 
How should the national program committee 
operate to be of greatest service? What should 
be the relation of our program to the JOURNAL 
and to other phases of national and chapter 
activities ? 

In weighing program emphases, several 
sources of help were utilized. The New York 
Conference, which preceded the Board meeting, 
adopted as its central theme, “What Shall Pi 
Lambda Theta Stand For in the Year to Come?” 
Three sub-groups, each under able leadership, 
explored possible answers. Five areas of interest 
emerged, were thoroughly analyzed and re- 
ported to the Board for their consideration. 
Among those considered, the following re- 
ceived most attention: (1) the place of liberal 
education and the implications and issues in- 
volved; (2) fortifying our profession; and (3) 
promoting intercultural understanding. 

A second source drawn upon by the Board 


was the material contributed by the Southern 
California Council as a result of a day-long 
consideration of program possibilities at a 
special meeting in May. Their report was of 
great assistance to the Board. Two program 
themes were considered: (1) the adjustment of 
women to the whole world situation, and (2) 
the present shortage of good teachers, and con- 
ditions within the profession of teaching. Their 
conclusion was “that Pi Lambda Theta might 
most appropriately devote its major attention 
to the recruitment of good teachers and to 
efforts to improve the profession in general.” 
Fourteen aspects of this theme were pointed out 
as having program possibilities, and these were 
freely drawn upon by the Board in setting up 
its proposals. 

A third source was the chapter letters written 
in response to request for reports on programs 
and for recommendations as to emphases for 
the coming year. 

Fortunately, Marie Russ, program committee 
chairman for the past biennium, was able to 
join the Board during its consideration of these 
questions, contributing her experience and 
judgment, and providing continuity with what 
has already been achieved. 

In all of these sources strong agreement on 
one point appeared. This was the status of 
education in the world today and more 
especially in our own national life and welfare. 
Basic in this consideration seemed to be the 
status of the teaching profession, a matter for 
profound concern to all our members whether 
teaching, engaged in other educational activities, 
or participating as parents and as citizens in 
furthering the development and effectiveness of 
our educational program at this crucial time. 
So consistent was this emphasis in the recom- 
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mendations sent to the Board, and so much was 
it in harmony with their own thought, that it 
was finally agreed upon as the general program 
center to be developed during the coming year. 

Eight subsidiary areas for study, research, 

writing, and program activities or projects were 
defined. The following statements indicate the 
areas and summarize some of the thinking al- 
ready done concerning them. Through its pro- 
gram, Pi Lambda Theta shall: 

1. Encourage qualified youth to enter the 
profession of teaching. Among activities 
suggested were the presenting of a picture 
of teaching, its challenges, problems, sig- 
nificance, handicaps, and advantages, in 
such a way as to bring to superior young 
people in high schools a concept of the 
profession of education as a difficult but 
infinitely important vocation. Films, 
articles, speakers for high schools, book- 
lets for guidance use, plays, radio pro- 
gtams, career conferences—these are a 
few of the suggestions tentatively made. 
Activating parent groups in formulating 
standards for teaching personnel, and 
research and promotional work for a 
long-time selection program were addi- 
tional suggestions. 

2. Aid in the induction of new teachers into 
the profession and in making a better 
articulation between adjustment to college 
and adjustment to life as a teacher in a 
Strange community. Here it was thought 
that further studies might be made of 
difficulties encountered, and consideration 
might be given to ways by which, through 
leadership of Pi Lambda Thetans in a 
community, parents and others could be 
enlisted to improve conditions surround- 
ing teaching, and in particular to help 
new teachers achieve a successful and 
happy adjustment. 

3. Foster the development of professional 
ethics, create esprit de corps, and enhance 
the dignity of teaching. It was suggested 
that teachers themselves might be led to 
inaugurate a campaign for less of morale- 
destroying conversation over luncheon 
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tables and at boarding centers; to in- 
augurate constructive study of sources of 
complaint and programs for improvement 
of undesirable aspects of teaching in place 
of futile and misrepresenting talk. Further 
suggestions included teaching clinics 
sponsored by college chapters, various 
ways of aiding teachers to formulate a 
philosophy and a way of life that con- 
tributes to zestful work, and a program 
for raising to higher levels of dignity and 
respect all phases of the important pro- 
fession of education. 


. Portray to the public an adequate picture 


of -teachers and teaching. Studies of 
“public relations,” skillful use of tech- 
niques of interpretation, creative por- 
trayal through writing, as well as activities 
suggested under previous points, were 
indicated as possibilities. 


. Facilitate. the personal and social adjust- 


ment of teachers. This might include 
studies of causes of maladjustment, mak- 
ing teachers aware of the universality of 
certain problems which are sometimes 
regarded as local and personal, and in 
other ways sponsoring programs designed 
to assist individuals to meet frustration 
and to achieve emotional balance. Pi 
Lambda Theta’s traditional spirit of 
friendly association and recreational pro- 
grams, as well as more serious study, can 
well contribute here. 


. Stimulate teachers to use resources avail- 


able to broaden their social and cultural 
horizons. Uniting with other groups of 
men and women as well as developing 
programs of their own in study of the 
larger social issues of the world today and 
in broadening horizons to an international 
scope; organizing and fostering culturally 
rewarding programs and experiences; 
breaking down isolating barriers that tend 
to surround teachers, bringing them into 
association with all the opportunities for 
a rich social and cultural life in common 
with other educated men and women in 
their communities—these are but a few 
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of the kinds of program which Pi Lambda 
Theta might appropriately foster. 

7. Assist teachers to utilize the resources of 
their community and to co-operate with 
the various agencies seeking the same 
goals. The membership of Pi Lambda 
Theta is uniquely suited to the develop- 
ment of community programs of educa- 
tion, combining as do our alumnz chap- 
ters, teachers, representatives of other 
social and educational agencies, citizens, 
parents, and homemakers. College chap- 
ters also can profitably develop programs 
for preparing prospective teachers the 
better to utilize the resources they will 
find outside their college worlds. 

8. Promote democracy within the profession. 
Studies of points at which democracy 
breaks down; relations between admin- 
istration and teaching; equality of oppor- 
tunity between racial and _ religious 
groups, between men and women; be- 
tween older and younger members of the 
profession, between teachers of various 
gtade levels; a sound interpretation of 
academic freedom; democratic processes 
in the state, nation, and community as 
they affect education—all these and other 
considerations will be found fruitful sub- 
pects for study, research, speakers, and 
programs of action. 

The Board believes that a decentralized 
policy of program building will be most valu- 
able at this time and for the type of emphasis 
indicated, It is suggested that our central pro- 
gtam committee work out and define more care- 
fully the areas to be used, and that program 
materials be developed by local groups through- 
out the country on arrangement with the na- 
tional office. The program committee will edit 
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materials thus prepared and distribute them to 
chapters. 

Communication is invited from individuals, 
chapters, and groups of chapters who may wish 
to undertake particular areas. All such com- 
munications will be carefully considered in 
setting up program groups. 

Suggestions and comments on the program 
plans here tentatively proposed are earnestly 
desired. 





Statement of Program Emphases 
In order that the teaching profession may 
establish itself as an essential service to society 
and in the belief that the status of the teaching 
profession is a matter of concern to all its mem- 
bers, as individuals, as chapters, and as a na- 
tional organization, Pi Lambda Theta 

1. Shall encourage qualified youth to enter 
the profession of teaching. 

2. Shall aid in the induction of new teachers 
into the profession and in articulation be- 
tween college and the field. 

3. Shall foster the development of profes- 
sional ethics, create esprit de corps, and 
enhance the dignity of teaching. 

4, Shall portray to the public an adequate 
picture of teachers and teaching. 

5. Shall facilitate the personal and social ad- 
justment of teachers. 

6. Shall stimulate teachers to use resources 
available to broaden their social and cul- 
tural horizons. 

7. Shall assist teachers to utilize the resources 
of their community to co-operate with 
the various agencies seeking the same 
goals. 

8. Shall promote democracy within the 
profession. 





Southern California Council Meeting, May 19, 1945 


Six years ago the five chapters in Los An- 
ned County (Sigma, Alpha Delta, Alpha Iota, 

s Angeles Alumna and Pasadena Alumne) 
effected a simple association for the purpose of 
mutual activity as occasion arose and for the 
purpose of holding a joint Founders’ Day ban- 
quet annually, The association became the South- 
ern California Council of Pi Lambda Theta. 


On May 19, 1945, the Southern California 
Council met in the Administration Building of 
U.C.L.A. The meeting was called in response 
to Dr. Walker’s request for chapter considera- 
tion of problems to which the Pi Lambda Theta 
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program should be directed and possibilities for 
the even more effective functioning of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Two broad areas were mentioned as im- 
portant program themes: (1) the adjustment 
of women to the whole world situation, and 
(2) the present lack of good teachers. After 
discussion it was agreed that Pi Lambda Theta 
might most appropriately devote its major 
attention to the recruitment of good teachers 
and to efforts to improve the profession in 
general. The ideas discussed are hereafter pre- 
sented since it seems that from them some pro- 
gram possibilities may appear. 

Encouragement to qualified youth to enter 
the profession coupled with efforts to dissuade 
those not adapted. 

Re-dedication of the members of the pro- 
fession. This could include improving the im- 
pression that teachers themselves give of the 
profession. Too often teachers speak of irrita- 
tions and omit mention of real satisfactions. 

Stress to youth the real service of teaching. 
Youth is idealistic. Don’t talk as if the long 
vacation and short day were the only reason for 
selecting teaching. Emphasize the service, the 
basic joys and the fun. Children are nice 
people. 

There are pitfalls in the profession. We 
should recognize them and present them realis- 
tically to youth considering teaching, and show 
them ways to avoid them. The pitfalls are 
especially: a tendency to sit in judgment on 
people (making one narrow and intolerant), 
and a tendency not to accept frustrations 
properly. We should help teachers by showing 
them ow to meet frustration. 

The teacher who is maladjusted socially (or 
otherwise) is a handicap to the profession. 
Help to stress emotional balance and to build 
situations conducive to it. 

The war and general social trends indicate 
the likelihood of more unmarried women. 
Teaching can provide worthwhile association 
with youth for these women. 

Encourage opportunities for the teachers to 
help in planning for the school. Participation 
in the democratic process does give satisfaction. 
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Discourage the blocking of the creative ideas 
of teachers. Occupation with too much detail 
or administrative edicts on all matters tend to 
discourage creativity. 

Encourage respect for “teaching” itself. Do 
not push good teachers into administrative work 
for which they may or may not be fitted. This 
probably means a reduction in the pay differen- 
tial between teaching and administration. 

Teachers now have more influence (can be 
more selective about accepting positions). 
Teachers can put a premium on certain attitudes 
and programs by taking positions where they 
exist and not elsewhere. Should try to use this 
influence, but on the basis of real information 
about places. Placement offices could help by 
having adequate, descriptive information about 
school situations. 

Method is not the important thing. Good 
teachers over-shadow method. Mrs. Griffin, a 
parent, stated that she now believes that the 
personality of the teacher is the most important 
thing. It is not what is taught (can’t learn 
everything in any case), nor is it the method 
used. What is important is that the teachers be 
real persons, that they teach something includ- 
ing how to study and work, and that the child 
has a sense of progress. 

Parent's attitudes and viewpoints about 
teaching and the schools could make a very 
valuable contribution to professional thinking 
if it were available outside the usual specific 
instances. Pi Lambda Theta with half its mem- 
bership homemakers and parents might be an 
excellent agency for co-ordinating parental and 
professional aims. 

Parents who are Pi Lambda Theta members 
might also help to make known and under- 
stood among other parents some of the profes- 
sional standards and aims. 

Teachers should be encouraged to participate 
in general human activities, to be real persons 
with well-rounded interests. Patronage of the 
fine arts and broad intercultural understandings 
in this area. The JOURNAL is an asset here. 

From this discussion it was concluded that 
the teacher situation is the thing to which we, 
both as individuals, as chapters and as a na- 
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tional organization should give attention in 
order to assist in the improvement of the pro- 
fession. This might be expressed as an attempt 
to democratize and professionalize teaching to 
a greater extent. It will involve re-orientation 
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and re-dedication of many teachers in service as 
well as the recruitment of good candidates, It 
should be a program which would interest both 
the professional and home-making Pi Lambda 
Thetans. 





The New York Conference, June, 1945 


When the O.D.T. put the ban on conventions 
of all kinds early this spring, it became evident 
to all Pi Lambda Thetans that the Biennial 
Council would be an impossibility in 1945. So 
Dr. Helen Walker called an emergency meeting 
at her home to discuss the possibilities of a 
Conference for the chapters along the eastern sea- 
board and for any members of other chapters who 
might be studying or vacationing in New York 
City and who could represent their chapters at 
such a conference without violating the O.D.T. 
rulings. 

Those who attended the meeting were very 
enthusiastic over the plan of a substitute con- 
ference and it was decided that Alpha Epsilon 
and Rho Chapters would willingly sponsor such 
a gathering and share any expenses that might be 
incurred, 


The purpose of the Conference was three- 
fold: 1) to partially take the place of the 
banned Biennial Council; 2) to introduce the 
officers and members of the eastern chapters 
to each other and give them an opportunity to 
know each other and to make known their pe- 
culiar chapter problems; 3) to bring up prob- 
lems of post-war living and to give the National 
Board some valuable suggestions for their con- 
sideration during their meeting in the Poconos 
which was to follow immediately after the pro- 
posed conference. 

As soon as the decision to meet was made, 
a joint committee from Alpha Epsilon and Rho 
went to work on the mechanics. Committees of 
equal number from each chapter were appointed 
to deal with housing out-of-town guests, regis- 
trars to take care of the arrivals, courtesy mem- 
bers who could answer questions and make 
strangers feel at home, a very important tea 
committee which would fire the opening gun, 
a busy office staff who would take charge of 
sending out and receiving notices of the time 
and place of meetings. The treasurers and their 
assistants were also drafted to distribute and 
accept fees for the proposed luncheon and din- 
ner sessions. 


As soon as printed, registration cards were 
sent to all the chapters who might reason- 
ably be expected to attend. These cards showed 
the intent of each delegate as to date of arrival, 
need of living accommodations, which meals 
she wished to sign for and what chapter she 
was representing. These cards were classified by 
the office staff, put on file for the use of the 
housing and dinner committees and used as a 
check-off. When each registrant arrived, she 
was given an identification tag with name and 
chapter on it; received her luncheon and dinner 
tickets for which she paid cash and then was 
taken over by the Courtesy hostess who directed 
her to her destination. 

Thanks to the generosity and co-operation of 
Teachers College, there was a minimum of 
moving about for all the sessions were held in 
their buildings. For this same reason, expenses 
were held to a very small sum. With the ex- 
ception of small charges for maid service, the 
tea, postage and printing, the Conference was 
self-supporting. 

A get-together tea opened the session and 
as it was completely informal, members had the 
opportunity of meeting each other and talking 
unofficially for an hour or two. The first busi- 
ness session was held on Friday evening, June 
15, in Milbank Chapel. Dr. Helen Walker pre- 
sided and talks were given by Mrs. Fugate and 
Dr. Helene Hartley, outlining future possibilities 
of service for Pi Lambda Theta both in the 
community and the home, thus setting the key- 
note for the panels which met later and on the 
following morning at 9 A.M. in various class 
rooms, Later on in the morning all the groups 
were merged in Grace Dodge Hall where the 
recorder of each panel summed up the findings 
and made recommendations for future applica- 
tion in program suggestions. In the afternoon 
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many small groups met to discuss particular 
phases of the larger topics and each went wher- 
ever her own special interest called her. 

The dinner session was held in the Men’s 
Faculty Club on Saturday evening. Again Dr. 
Walker presided and introduced the chief 
speaker, our new president, Dr. May Seagoe of 
Los Angeles. It was a welcome opportunity 
for the eastern chapters to meet their new leader 
and to know that Pi Lambda Theta is again in 
capable hands. It was also fine to realize that 
Dr. Seagoe would go to the Poconos with a feel- 
ing of friendliness and welcome, a certainty that 
she had made her place among us in the east 
and that we, too, were no longer strangers to 
her. She was now conversant with our needs 
and our problems and California was nearer 
to New York than it had been for some time. 

Of course the real success of the whole con- 
ference was due to completely unselfish co- 
operation and hard work on the part of all 
committee members. In spite of the intense heat, 
they worked untiringly and willingly for many 
weeks, The true Pi Lambda Theta spirit of 
service and unselfishness was there. And it 
found expression in the lovely voice of Miss 
Richards, an Alpha Epsilon member who de- 
lighted us all with her singing of the Song 
of Service. Echoes of its beauty followed us 
all as we left the club on Saturday night, 
having said our good-byes and our well-wishes 
to each other and to our officers who were 
leaving next day for a further session of discus- 
sion, planning and hard work in the interests 
of us all. 

At roll call it was interesting to note that 
twenty-five chapters were represented in a group 
of ninety-five guests. 

That the conference proved a source of in- 
spiration to these guests is evidenced by the 
following letter received from Viola Del Cas- 
tello, President of Eta chapter, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“If you'll forgive me I'll tell you a secret. 
When I arrived in New York on Friday 
night, I was presented with four guest tickets 
to an hour symphony to be given at one of 
the local broadcasting stations. I asked the 
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girls from Eta if they would care to play 
‘hookey’ from the Saturday afternoon con-, 
ferences to attend the broadcast, and the 
delight that came into their eyes as I men- 
tioned our apparent good fortune gave me 
their obvious answer. With the tickets care- 
fully tucked away in a safe place in our 
pocketbooks, we settled down to listen to 
the opening speeches of the regional meet- 
ing, with, I’m ashamed to say, happy thoughts 
of what the morrow had in store for us. 

“The next day, just before luncheon, one 
of the girls took me aside and returned her 
ticket. She told me not to tell the others 
because she didn’t want to upset their plans 
and spoil their fun, but she had come to 
New York for the Pi Lambda Theta con- 
ference, and she was getting so much in- 
spiration from the meetings that she didn’t 
want to leave. A little later, another ticket 
was given back to me in a most apologetic 
manner. By the time luncheon was over, I 
had all four tickets in my possesion again, 
each having been returned most confidential- 
ly and yet with determination. After getting 
the last one back, I could restrain myself no 
longer, so I told the group what had hap- 
pened. We laughed together over the inci- 
dent because music is very popular with Eta 
members, but this time Pi Lambda Theta 
had won out over the symphony, and the 
decision was unanimous!” 





Summary of the Organization of the 
Informal Conference held in New 
York City on June 15-16, 1945 


1. Committees. 


a) Central committee, composed of old and 
new officers of Alpha Epsilon, and two repre- 
sentatives of Rho. Duties: To work with the 
National President in laying plans for the Con- 
ference, and in administering them. Formed 
sub-committees, appointed Chairmen, defined 
duties. 

b) Registration committee, Included treasur- 
ers and assistant treasurers of both chapters. 
Duties: To cover registration desk; sell tickets 
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for luncheon and dinner; take charge of all 
collection of tickets at luncheon and dinner. 

c) Courtesy committee. Half of members 
from each chapter. Served as general hostesses. 
Met people at door, at registration desk; es- 
corted guests to tea, to various rooms where 
meetings were in session. 

d) Tea committee. Made and executed all 
plans for the large tea on Friday afternoon. 
Took care of decorations, food, etc. Officers 
of both chapters served as hostesses. 

e) Dinner committee. Made all arrange- 
ments with Faculty Club for Saturday night 
dinner. Arranged seating; appointed hostess 
for each table. Obtained names of people who 
had reserved places for dinner from registration 
committee. Took care of all details of menu, 
decorations, etc. 

f) Luncheon committee. Arranged with 
cafeteria for special room and menu. Left 
seating at luncheon informal; arranged re- 
served places with registration committee. 

g) House committee. Arranged accommoda- 
tions in the city for those needing them. 


2. Finances. 

a) Dinner, luncheon, and rooms for those 
staying overnight, all reserved in advance and 
paid for by candidates making reservations. 

b) Tea and check room paid for by the two 
hostess chapters. 


3. Publicity, Notification of Personnel. 


These matters were in the hands of the Na- 
tional President and the National Secretary. 





What Shall Pi Lambda Theta Stand 
For in the Year to Come? 

As has already been stated, those in attend- 
ance were divided into three panels. It was the 
intention of the three groups to select the issues 
(or areas or principles) for which Pi Lambda 
Theta should stand; set a pattern for our think- 
ing about these issues; implement those se- 
lected; and then prepare some effective means 
by which the chapters could study them. It was 
most interesting to note, in the final analysis, 
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how very closely each group followed the gen- 
eral pattern of thought. 


AREAS 


1. Liberal Education (All three groups) 
2. Fortifying Our Profession (All three 


groups) 

3. Intercultural Understanding (All three 
groups) 

4. The Place of Women in the Future (Two 
groups) 


5. Improvement of National and Chapter 
Activities (Two groups) 
6. International Education (One group) 


Liberal Education 


Some of the panels felt that this area was 
not closely enough allied with our own na- 
tional purposes to select this area for considera- 
tion. 

Some of the members felt that it was sig- 
nificant because of its implications for curricu- 
lum making, for intercultural understanding, 
for family life, for wholesome development of 
all the children. While no pattern was set for 
developing this area, the conclusion reached 
seemed to be along the following lines: 

a. That our national organization should 
study the implications involved in the 
term “liberal education” 

b. That the terminology and philosophy 
needs definition and clarification for the 
classroom teacher as well as for the gen- 
eral public 

c. That, since our organization represents 
intellectual leadership, we should be pio- 
neering in making curriculum changes. 
We should be considering this whole 
field of the liberal arts and a liberal 
education as it affects the entire curricu- 
lum from kindergarten through the col- 
lege 

d. That the best approach and method 
should be through a study of 
a. What we want to produce (“end 

products”’) 
b. How we should go about doing this 

e. That we should go beyond the province 
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of gearing this study to our own teacher 
groups and broaden our efforts to get 
a. Public understanding 

b. Public support 


Fortifying Our Profession 


Pi Lambda Theta should stand for: 

1. Basic requirements for training and cer- 
tification 

2. Raising qualifications and standards for 
in-service as well as pre-service 

3. Equalizing opportunities 
a. Single salary schedules 
b. Rapid advancements 
c. Increased prestige for the “master 

teacher” 

4, Overcoming discrepancies 

5. Vitalizing the profession P 

6. Stimulating interest in teacher recruit- 
ment 

Methods suggested for study in this area: 

1, Career conferences sponsored by chapters 

2. More JOURNAL space devoted to “De- 
sign for Teaching”’—this should be a 
complete picture, not just the “fun side” 

3. Provision for article reprints appearing 
in other magazines, and that our ma- 
terials appear in bibliographies given 
out to parent-teacher groups, family life 
groups, child study groups, etc. 

4, Giving opportunity for high school stu- 
dents to participate in educational proj- 
ects in the community—educational sur- 
veys, child care centers, canteens, work- 
shops, demonstrations, etc. in order for 
them to see the wide range of service 
open to prospective teachers 

5. Chapter surveys of why people go into 
teaching 

6. Chapter follow-ups with new teachers to 
help them over the discouraging places 
in their early experiences 

7. Pi Lambda Thetans to stand in back of 
organized civic groups and to take active 
part in those groups which are already 
working in the interests of teachers 

8. Mutual understanding with labor groups 
by affiliation with and active participa- 
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tion in such groups so that their point 
of view may be clarified and so that 
we may do a good job of publicity for 
our schools and teachers 

9. Providing for long-time counselling serv- 
ice for prospective teachers and guidance 
for beginning teachers 

10. Analysis of practice and procedure in 
setting up single salary schedules 

11. Stimulation of research and analysis of 
the difficulties standing in the way of 
enlisting and of keeping teachers 

12. Study of federal and state aid for edu- 
cation 

13. Interesting those in the armed forces, 
through their G. I. Bill of Rights in the 
possibilities of teacher education 

14. Study of past legislation for schools in 
order that we may be aware of the 
difficulties which have evolved and so 
that we may see the whole picture 


Intercultural Understanding 


We interpreted this to mean the appreciation 
and respect for human values—acceptance of 
the person along with his cultural background— 
which is the essence of democracy as it stresses 
the integrity of the individual. 

Methods suggested for study in this area: 

1. Sponsoring radio programs 

2. Making movies 

3. Making our members intellectually aware 
of attitudes of children and their im- 
plications for building intercultural un- 
derstanding into the curriculum 

4. Parent education in this field to be car- 
tied on by sponsoring open community 
meetings with Pi Lambda Theta leader- 
ship (Starting now in this period of 
great transition) 

5. Fostering legislation in this field which 
is sound 

6. Making better use of the clear and com- 
pelling voices of leaders in this field 

7. Translation and popularization of ma- 
terial into language for public consump- 
tion 

8. Sponsoring excursion, visitations, pro- 
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10. 


11. 


22. 


gtams presenting contributions of vari- 
ous culture groups: folk festivals, music 
programs, etc. (Sharing of knowledge 
does a great deal to break down barriers; 
stressing similarities is important) 


. Providing more projects for children 


to work together outside of school 
Reports in the JOURNAL of successes in 
handling the problems of initiating and 
carrying Negro members 

Initiation of a chapter in a Negro col- 
lege 

Some curriculum studies with respect to 
criteria, values, and standards of inter- 
cultural and interracial understanding 


Women in the Post-War World 


2. 


2. 


That we should put all our efforts in 
backing positive efforts for women 
That we recognize the problem of the 
married teacher 


. That we do pioneering—both in think- 


ing and talking—about women as women 
apart from former traditional standards 
set for us by men 


. That we institute educational changes 


providing for girls and their place in 

the future 

a. Homemaking 

b. Child care 

c. How to be satisfied, though unmar- 
ried ahold 

d. How to be satisfied, though married 


International Education 


s 


Suggested studies of the philosophy of 
education in other countries and par- 
ticularly in the liberated countries of 
Europe 

. Support of international council or 
agency for exchange of ideas, principles, 
etc. 
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Improvement of National and Chapter Activities 


1. 


Membership problems 

a. Qualifications—should they be uni- 
form ? 

b. Definitions of terms—character, per- 
sonality, etc. 

c. Possibility of improvement in transfer 
practices—for graduate students in 
particular 


. Introduction of new members into ac- 


tive service 


. College vs. Alumne Chapters—how do 


their problems differ? 


. How shall we keep alive what Pi Lambda 


Theta stands for? 


. What can we do for the homemakers 


who no longer are serving as profes- 
sional educators—how make them focal 
points for community service? 


. How can we show our membership that 


teachers have not exhausted the possibili- 
ties for public relations? 


. How can we have closer relationships in 


the organization by means of more meet- 
ings? 


. To what extent can our campus chap- 


ters increase their service to the college 
and university ? 


. How can the organization sponsor re 


search ? 


We sincerely hope that this brief report may 
challenge other regional groups to organize 
such a council. One cannot find adequate ex- 
pression for the kind of fellowship experienced 
at these conferences; nor could even the best 
of writers describe the feeling of awe which 
struck so many of the attending members as 
they realized what very ‘close harmony” there 
was in the thinking of representatives of twenty- 
five chapters. We can only say, “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 
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“Design for Teaching” 
Conference of the Southern California Council 


The chapter conference held at Claremont 
Colleges, August 3-5, was initiated at the South- 
ern California Council meeting which was held 
on May 19. Since the desire for the conference 
and its program theme grew out of the discus- 
sion of program possibilities, reference may 
properly ‘be made to that portion of the report 
of the Southern California Council meeting 
which appears elsewhere. 

The Organization of the Conference 
The Council meeting made preliminary plans 

for the conference and then delegated its de- 
velopment to a program committee composed of 
the presidents of the chapters. A statement of 
these preliminary plans is here taken from the 
report of the Council meeting: 

Alpha Iota extended an invitation for the 
Southern California Council to hold a con- 
ference at Claremont Colleges. After dis- 
cussion, it was moved, seconded and carried 
to accept the invitation and to hold the 
conference on August 3, 4, 5, providing the 
housing was available on those dates. 

The conference will open with informal 
fellowship and registration, Friday evening 
August 3, and close with luncheon on Sun- 
day, August 5. 

The conference is open to any interested 
member of the Southern Council Chapters 
and to San Diego Alumnz and Santa Bar- 
bara Alumnz members. The National Ex- 
ecutive Council will be asked to decide 
whether members of other chapters (Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, the northern California 
chapters, etc.) shall be asked to participate. 

Each member shall be responsible for her 
own expenses unless the chapters choose to 
pay the expenses of a member responsible 
for bringing a report to the chapter. The 
cost of food and lodging will be $8.00 (data 
supplied later by Alpha Iota) and the Pacific 
Electric round trip fare, Los Angeles to Clare- 
mont is $1.32. 

Since the Chairmanship of the Council 
changes on July 1, it was agreed that the 
present and future chairman chapters should 
serve as co-chairmen of the conference. 


Alpha Iota as hostess chapter shall have 
charge of reservations. The program com- 
mittee shall consist of the presidents of the 
other four chapters. A correspondence com- 
mittee will probably be needed to make a 
follow-up report. 

The program shall include: a report by 
the national president; some treatment of 
an appropriate topic emanating from the 
Executive Council (plans to be made after 
July 1); a program centering in aspects of 
Teacher Standards, Morale and Recruitment 
including the parent contribution discussed 
in the morning session ; discussion of chapter 
problems, Suggestion was made that teach- 
ing films for adults might be shown. Both 
general and discussion group sessions shall 
be provided. Final plans shall be made by 
the program committee. 

It was decided that the Council chapters 
would be responsible for any expenses in- 
volved in organizing the conference or pro- 
curing speakers. If other chapters participate 
they would undoubtedly be involved in pay- 
ing transportation costs, which need not de- 
volve upon the Council chapters at least 
to any great extent. A registration fee of 
$1.00 may be charged if deemed advisable. 
Upon consultation the National Board recom- 

mended that the conference be open to any 
member who is already in California and the 
national office mailed the preliminary informa- 
tion bulletin to all chapters. 

The program committee met twice with the 
national president acting as consultant at the 
second meeting. The committee decided to em- 
phasize three inter-related aspects—the teacher, 
the parent and youth in the home, the school 
and the community. 

If the conference were to consider the prob- 
lem of building a more wholesome community 
and school life, the committee believed it was 
necessary to hear directly from parents and 
from youth. Therefore, a parent panel and a 
youth panel were formed. The program com- 
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mittee, aware that the panel technique has 
great pitfalls as well as being an excellent 
method of presenting several aspects of a prob- 
lem, were particularly careful in their choice 
of panel leaders. 

Two of the most experienced people in 
Southern California were asked to do this job. 
A psychologist working in the Los Angeles 
County school system lead the parent group. 
The only preparation of the group was the eat- 
ing of lunch together before appearing before 
the Conference group at 1:30. The discussion 
at luncheon was designed for three purposes: 
first, to acquaint the group with one another 
so that they would have had one common ex- 
perience; second, to acquaint the leader with 
the biases and particular points of view of the 
participants; and third, to acquaint the leader 
with the assets and particular experiences of 
the members of the panel so that she can, at 
the appropriate time, call upon them to offer 
their really unique contribution. 

The leader of the youth panel was a vice- 
principal and dean of girls in one of the large 
metropolitan high schools. She was able to 
establish rapport with the group in a meeting 
during the parent panel and to lead the girls 
to discuss their ideas in a frank and wholesome 
manner before the conference. 

In order that they might understand the 
broad purposes of the conference and feel 
secure in their objectives, the discussion leaders 
met with Miss Ruth Boynton, co-chairman of 
the program committee, and set up one or two 
“pegs” on which they might “hang”’ their dis- 
cussions. 

The first panel discussion session followed 
the presentation by Dr. Struble on the teacher's 
Investing in One’s Self. The discussion leaders 
met again after the panel presentations. Once 
more an attempt was made to indicate certain 
areas in which the group discussions could be 
lead. However, it was emphasized that the 
first responsibility of a discussion leader is to 
the group and that the groups should develop 
their discussion in terms of the points that 
they found most important and to bring that 
discussion to a summary or conclusion satisfying 
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to the group. The differences in the five reports 
speak well for the ability of the group leaders 
and demonstrates the unique composition and 
interest of each of the groups. 

Besides the program development, there were 
several other aspects in organizing the confer. 
ence. Miss Marie Hughes, co-chairman of the 
program committee, assumed responsibility for 
preparing the initial information bulletin about 
the conference, for the conference program, 
and for arranging that a report of the con- 
ference be made. 

In acceptance of time limitations and the 
paper shortages occasioned by the war, all pro- 
gtam materials were mimeographed rather 
than printed. 

The report of the conference used as its 
basic materials stenographic records of the ad- 
dresses, and the panel discussions; the written 
reports of the work of the discussion group 
(each group had a secretary who made her 
notes available to the chairman who made the 
report) ; notes made by the report chairman at 
all sessions; and the notes of the two co-chair- 
men concerning organization. 

The hostess chapter assumed responsibility 
for reservations, for room assignments, for 
arranging meeting rooms for conference ses- 
sions, for registration and for the other count- 
less details involved in such a conference. In 
addition they arranged for members of the 
community to serve as members of the parent 
and youth panels which the program com- 
mittee had planned. Finally, they very gracious- 
ly served coffee between the morning sessions 
Saturday and chilled orange juice between the 
afternoon sessions. They represented the very 
essence of hospitality. 

Each chapter of the Council was responsible 
for mailing to each of its members the informa- 
tion bulletin prepared by the committee and for 
receiving their registrations and transmitting 
them as a group to the hostess chapter. The hos- 
tess chapter received directly all registrations 
from outside the Council group. The individual 
chapters then organized share-the-ride arrange- 
ments among their members who planned to 
attend. 
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The total registration for the conference was 
84 of whom about half used dormitory accom- 
modations. Two members came from the North- 
ern California Alumnz chapter in San Francisco 
and three from San Diego Alumnz. Four of 
these five came in cars making the trip for 
other purposes. One used the train. All others 
who attended were residents of Los Angelos 
County or were already in summer session at 
one of the local institutions. 

A registration fee of $1.00 was charged, This 
provided a fund sufficient to cover all expenses 
of the conference. Claremont Colleges offered 
excellent accommodations at a very reasonable 
rate. Each member attending paid her own ex- 
penses. Cards for presentation at the dining 
room were issued to all persons registering for 
dormitory accommodations for the full period. 
Members attending part of the time or alseady 
living’ in the community paid for individual 
meals at the dining room. 





The Conference Program—Design for 
Teaching 

Revitalizing the three R’s—The Rights, Re- 
spects, and Responsibilities for more worth- 
while living in the Home, the School, and the 
Community by Youth, Parents and Teachers. 

The stimulating presentation Investing in 
One’s Self by Dr. Mildred Struble, Chairman, 
Department of Comparative Literature, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, gave impetus 
for the discussion groups which followed. A 
résumé in semi-outline form will set the scene 
for the thoughts that were expressed in the dis- 
cussion groups. 

Investing in One’s Self—We, as teachers, 
must by precept and example help set the stand- 
ards for the whole nation by representing the 
best. 

Teaching with a professional attitude is a 
full time job. Many teachers with dependents 
are too self-sacrificing where a bit more en- 
lightened selfishness by professional investment 
would show economic return. 

Budget time, have a weekly budget, for we 
have a tendency to overwork and go about 
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“virtuously fatigued.” Health is a primary 
value. Losses occur due to fatigue. Most of us 
need 8 hours of sleep and some need 9 or 10 
hours. “Keep fit and keep looking fit. Keep 
mentally and physically fit.” 

Refuse to drudge either professionally or 
privately. Give others the right to work in their 
capacity. Use devices for helping, short cutting. 
Use the sampling method. Hire assistance. 

Procrastinating in developing capacity is a 
cardinal sin. Place secondary consideration in a 
secondary place. A defeatist attitude won't 
qualify you for the job you want. The idea that 
women are repressed and always held down 
won't get YOU anywhere, YOU must judge 
the major and minor for YOU. Borrow—bet on 
yourself by deliberately taking time to develop 
yourself, Qualify as soon as you can! There is 
NO standing still. Time spent and quality of 
work have no relationship, but planning and 
rigid discipline do. Two hours of hard work 
at one time is sufficient, for the average is 15 
minutes. The ability to concentrate for a long 
time is the ability of the genius. Concentrate 
and get through and then play. This is a matter 
of self discipline. Professional advancement 
comes with play. Make it so! 

Life should have: a vocation: requiring full 
powers when practicing; an avocation: com- 
pletely absorbing but away from the vocation; 
physical exercise: thoroughly energizing; socia- 
bility recreation: with other people (it is a 
mistake to be alone; so draw on the members 
of your group to help you with their expertness 
—remember a fee is not out of order); good 
reading: keeping you in tune with the tempo of 
the times by reading only the best; concerts: 
with the best seats ; clothes: according to budget 
allowance and spend all of it with a few “plus 
gestures” (can’t really afford but can’t be with- 
out for they pay psychological dividends) ; and 
entertaining: a planned program for a year 
rich in ideas but not expensive. 

Plan a system of advancement. Invest in trips 
with an intellectual objective as language, art, 
etc. Plan for one to three or even five years. 
Revamping, of course, from time to time. Put 
it on paper! Never be static—never give up. 
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Data from the Discussion Groups 

The first discussion group met in the morn- 
ing immediately following Dr. Struble’s pres- 
entation. The keynote given to the chairmen 
was “Building One’s Self as a Person.” The sug- 
gested question for the first meeting was “What 
in the past 10 years has been the greatest invest- 
ment that you have made in yourself?” 

Two panels, Youth Panel and Parent Panel, 
were enjoyed before the second discussion by 
the groups. The two questions which started 
the ball rolling for a lively and ably led dis- 
cussion by the Parent Panel were: “What assets 
do we want our children to possess?” and 
“What can we do to prepare them?” 

The Youth Panel proved to be a stimulating 
session for both the participants and the audi- 
ence which later wished to ask the girls ques- 
tions and the girls wished to ask questions of 
the audience, thus a post session period oc- 
curred. In reply to the question, Does the 
school meet the needs of all its young people 
equally, it was felt that there were too many 
cliques. To the question, What has my school 
given me for my life purpose which is larger 
than my educational purpose, the following re- 
ply is typical: From school I want education 
and from the community good citizenship. I 
think they should go together. 

The girls named five qualities which they 
thought a teacher should have. The qualities 
are: (1) Interest in me and in my life, (2) 
Friendliness and helpfulness toward me, (3) 
Interest in the subject and the ability to inspire, 
(4) Ability to encourage and develop my 
abilities, and (5) Fairness and judgment. 

The evening discussion groups considered the 
problem of securing better co-ordination be- 
tween home and school in relation to three 
broad areas: (1) areas for study and perhaps 
action by chapters; (2) projects to be con- 
sidered by the national organization; and (3) 
leadership by Pi Lambda Thetans as individ- 
uals. 





Summary of Address by the 
National President 


Dr. May Seagoe, National President, in her 
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address added the final touch to make the con. 
ference complete by carefully and deftly indi. 
cating the long-range view for Pi Lambda Theta 
as an organization and for Pi Lambda Thetans 
as individuals. By noting the relation of Pj 
Lambda Theta to society and to other organi. 
zations—the relationship among chapters—the 
relationship between the chapter and the na- 
tional organization, a basis for selecting the 
areas for chapter activity was laid. 

In considering the basic assumptions in or. 
ganization work Dr. Seagoe stated, “An of 
ganization must justify its existence by service 
to society and to its members.” This was 
amplified by illustration to the effect that the 
service may be modest and it might even be 
personal in nature as elevating or making digni- 
fied the conversation at a lunch table. Even 
this is to be considered a service. She went 
on to say, “One of the chief services of any 
organization is the distributive function. . .. 

“The officer group does not create the ideas 
but simply draws its members out.” She believes 
that one of the chief values of an organization 
lies in the individual action which individual 
members make and that each organization, in 
order to perform service, must clearly define 
for itself a “unique function” keeping in mind 
two aspects with regard to that uniqueness. If 
a function which is being performed is like 
that being performed by another organization 
there should then be co-operation. If a function 
is unique then most of the energy should be 
given to this function. 

The four unique qualities of Pi Lambda 
Theta mentioned by Dr. Seagoe were that Pi 
Lambda Theta is selective in membership, is 
professional in emphasis, is broader than the 
teaching profession in personnel, and is point- 
ing to the future. The question, “For what 
service does this qualify us?” naturally arises 
which she answered with the admonitions, 
“Work with larger agencies with whom we 
overlap as teachers and as women. Do not at- 
tempt to duplicate the program of others. Have 
some unique program of our own for which 
we are qualified. Spearhead educational move- 
ments for long-range significance, especially for 
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persons involved in education. The spearhead 
need not be large but it must be hard and point 
the way.” 

Drawing our attention to the fact that chap- 
ters are thinking alike and that related activities 
are being carried on in various parts of the 
country, Dr. Seagoe referred to the following 
projects, some already undertaken and others 
merely proposed: 


Already Undertaken 


Booklets, publications, program aids 
NEA Study—Woman in the Professions— 
wartime survey 
Univ. of Washington—Women of the 
Pacific Northwest 
Claremont College—Reading Conference 

Teacher Clinic—Delta Chapter 

Loan Fund Plan and Awards 

Division of Radio Study—Rho Chapter, New 
York 

Film Project—Alpha Delta Chapter, Los An- 
geles—a short subject—to encourage teach- 
er recruitment 


Proposed 
A checklist of desirable traits for teachers 
Research on Teacher Status (Annual Award 
Plan) 
Services for Women—a list should be made 
of agencies offering such services 
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A manual for individuals who are undertak- 
ing the support of indigent parents—help 
them to avoid certain mistakes 

A study of the use of Radio and Film in 
education 

Stimulation of membership in other organi- 
zations and other groups 

Assistance in making possible more “informal 
conferences” in other areas 

These are just a few illustrations of the 

areas of activity which chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta may appropriately undertake. 





It was a stimulating conference and was 
made much more valuable by the presence 
and participation of Dr. Seagoe. Her ability 
of fine analysis brought into focus the funda- 
mentally important issues so that activity on 
the part of chapters can start without much 
further ado. 

It is hoped that the report of this con- 
ference has been made sufficiently interest- 
ing to lend impetus to other chapters to have 
similar conferences and thereby gain, as we 
have, timely insight into this ever changing 
world and see where and how our efforts as 
Pi Lambda Thetans can be of value to our 
communities, to our schools, to our profes- 
sion, and to ourselves by becoming an integral 
part af these institutions of our social order. 





Thirteenth Annual Reading Conference 


Claremont College and Alpha lota chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta presented their Thirteenth An- 
nual Reading Conference, July 9 to 13, 1945. 
The conference was held on the beautiful egy 
College Campus in the rooms surrounding the 
Eucalyptus Court. 


For the past thirteen years this conference has 
been presenting and amplifying a broad con- 
ception of the nature of the reading process. 
Reading is the process of making discriminative 
reactions. It includes all phases of man’s be- 
havior. The conference program gives consid- 
eration to the ways in which intelligent re- 
sponses to all stimuli, including the printed 


word symbol, may be developed. General phys- 
iological, visual, auditory, and social factors 
affecting the individual’s ability to read are 
given special emphasis. The division of read- 
ing into primary, intermediate, and secondary 
levels, has been made to facilitate discussions. 

The Southern Section of the State Committee 
on Developmental Reading has collaborated in 
the conference for the past several years. 

The Burbank, Long Beach, Pasadena, and 
Santa Monica school systems were represented 
in the conference as participants in the panel 
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discussion on the improvement of reading in 
the intermediate grades. 

Each half-day of the meeting began with a 
general session in which a panel discussion or 
a lecture was presented. This was followed by 
section meetings. For the morning meeting the 
sections represented were Aural Reading, Vis- 
ual Reading, General Physiological Factors Af- 
fecting Reading, and Bi-Lingual Factors Affect- 
ing Reading; for the afternoon meeting, the 
sections represented were Reading at the Pri- 
mary Levels, Reading at the Intermediate Levels, 
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and Reading at the Secondary Levels. 

Speakers at the general sessions included: Dr. 
Peter L. Spencer, Director of the Conference, 
and Professor of Education, Claremont College; 
Mrs. Lillian Gray, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, San Jose State College; Dr. Florence 
Mateer, Merryheart Clinic, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. Paul Hanna, Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University; and Lieutenant E. M. Thurber, 
Educational Service Officer, U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Corona, California. 





United Women’s Conference at San Francisco 


Northern California Alumnz chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta concluded an active year by 
sponsoring the United Women’s Conference 
held on May 19, at NBC Studios, in San 
Francisco. This meeting was arranged by the 
leading women’s organizations, with the co- 
operation of the State Department. The topic 
of the session was “Women’s Share in Imple- 
menting the Peace.” 

Representatives of the chapter attended all 
three sessions of the conference and a very 
complete summary of proceedings was prepared 
for every member. 

The speakers were delegates and consultants 
attending the United Nations Conference. At 
the morning session, they included Dr. Esther 
Brunauer of the Department of State; Miss 
Josephine Schain, consultant of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Vera 
Michelis Deane, of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, consultant 
for the American Association of University 
Women; Mrs. LaFell Dickinson and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dick Sporborg of the National General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. They all em- 
phasized the part that women must take in 
helping to meet the problems of becoming 
world citizens and studying the economic as- 
pects of developing world stability. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a round 
table, discussing “Building Public Opinion.” 
Representatives from China, Australia, Brazil, 


England, France, Norway, and Uruguay 
stressed the importance of woman in the vari- 
ous professions, but particularly as mother, 
leading the moral standards of the family 
group. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, sole woman rep- 
resentative of the United States to the Confer- 
ence, outlined the ways in which women can 
aid in implementing the peace: 

1. By training themselves for diplomatic 
service and gaining a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages in order to help with the formation of 
the implements of world peace. 

2. By training for professions such as doc- 
tors, nurses, and nutritionists. 

3. As citizens—to inform themselves of in- 
ternational affairs. 

4. As mothers, who need training and knowl- 
edge in order to properly influence their chil- 
dren. 

5. Women as teachers can build public opin- 
ion of the future. We should see that teachers 
are properly trained and chosen.—This is the 
program of Pi Lambda Theta for the ensuing 
year. 

At the evening session, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rhode, of the United States; Rt. Honorable 
Francis M. Forde, Deputy Prime Minister of 
Australia; Miss Minerva Bernardino, delegate 
from the Dominican Republic; and Jan Masa- 
tryk, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Czechoslo- 
vakia, were the speakers. 
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Miss Bernardino suggested a world wide 
women’s commission for the purpose of co- 
operation and co-ordination among all the 
women’s Organizations. 

During the luncheon hour, members of 
Northern California Alumnz chapter listened 
to Mrs. Olive Thompson Cowell, Specialist in 
International Relations at the San Francisco 
State College, discuss ““The San Francisco Con- 
ference—A Challenge to Education.” She em- 
phasized the duty of the teacher to “condition” 
students to promote world civilization by peace 
and stop its destruction by war. 

On the following Saturday, May 26, North- 
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ern California Alumnz chapter was one of 
forty-two organizations responsible for a lunch- 
eon in honor of Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, 
who was referred to by Miss Lucy Ward Steb- 
bins, Dean emeritus of the University of Cali- 
fornia and presiding chairman, as the “symbol 
of women’s participation in the effort to form 
a world organization to insure peace.” 

Northern California Alumnz chapter was 
fully cognizant of the importance of being near 
the scene of the Conference and glad to con- 
tribute its support toward any movement that 
recognizes the necessity for proper training of 
all women, especially teachers. 





Ring in the New 


(Continued from page 15) 


for by the printed agenda—or any other, for 
that matter. Immediately after the Board meet- 
ing, she was faced with the task of packing all 
the materials of the National Office for trans- 
portation to Los Angeles, where she is at pres- 
ent setting them up at the University of Cali- 
fornia, under the direction of Dr. Seagoe. 


The fact that assisting with regional confer- 
ences, answering letters from chapters, and 
gathering material for the Journal Supplement 
proceed smoothly, although interspersed with 
the duties of settling an office, augurs well for 
the business dealings of Pi Lambda Theta dur- 
ing the coming biennium. 








INTRODUCING THE NEW EDITOR 


With the publication of one more JOURNAL, 
the December issue, your editor turns her work 
over to Virginia Lee Block, recently appointed 
Assistant Editor. Dr. Block, Director of Child 
Guidance in the Public Schools of Seattle, 
Washington, comes to you ably qualified to 
carry on in the office to which she has been 
chosen. We will introduce her personally in the 
next issue; we were extremely happy to know 
that she was willing to accept the office and con- 
fident that our readers will have good reason 
to feel the same way in the days to come. 





Two CITATIONS 


At the June meeting, the National Board 
passed a motion that a Life Membership be 
conferred upon Mrs. Minnie Kelsey in recog- 
nition of her service to Pi Lambda Theta as 
the writer and composer of the Song of Service. 
We are hoping to present the lady in person 
in our next issue. 

Your editor was deeply moved to find that 
she, too, had received a Life Membership as 
a token of the Board’s appreciation of her 
work. We find that it is not at all easy to 
express our feelings adequately or in fitting edi- 
torial phrases. May we just say “thank you 
all” for the opportunity of serving Pi Lambda 
Theta and for the enthusiastic support of so 
many of the chapters and individual mem- 


bers. 





JOURNAL PREVIEW 


As reported elsewhere in this issue, your 
National Board set out to find the areas in 
which Pi Lambda Theta might discover and 
select certain major issues to be used as patterns 
for program implementation. From many 
sources came suggestions for one particular 
area, that of the status of education in the 
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world today. Eight subdivisions of this area 
have been set forth aad summarized in Pro. 
gram Notes, pp. 16 and 17. 

The central program committee is now at 
work defining these areas more fully and edit. 
ing materials concerning them in order to make 
them available to chapters as they seek help 
in program planning. 

For the past biennium, the JOURNAL has 
been devised to implement the program of Pi 
Lambda Theta by working very closely with 
the program committee and seeking to publish 
many stimulating articles in the areas set up 
for study. How well the JOURNAL has suc- 
ceeded in this purpose can be measured only by 
the number of chapters using it as a focus of 
discussion. No survey has been made; your 
editor cannot make a statement on the efficacy 
of the JOURNAL in this respect at this time. 
However, we would like to know how many 
of you are using the various departments as 
you plan and carry out your programs. Will 
JOURNAL correspondents be good enough to 
give your editors some idea of the extent to 
which the JOURNAL is being used in group 
planning, and:.discussion? We welcome prompt 
response in this survey. 

Until we hear to the contrary, we'll continue 
present JOURNAL policy. For the next month 
your editors will engage in “‘cross-country’’ cor- 
respondence, as we plan for the full year ahead. 
Just now we can say that our March, 1945, issue 
has proved to be the most popular issue to date, 
and many letters on the editor's desk ask 
for more of the same. The first article appeared 
in short form in Education Digest for Septem- 
ber. (We believe this to be the first time that 
Pi Lambda Theta has appeared in that publica- 
tion.) Since Design for Teaching seems to be 
in line with the program emphases suggested 
for the coming year, we will very likely expand 
this topic to include such phases as: Fortifying 
Our Profession; Vitalizing Our Profession; 
Democratizing Our Profession. 
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Winners of 1045 Awards 


Copy of the 
DAY LETTERS TO: 


M. Gladys Scott, State Univ. of Iowa, College 
of Liberal Arts, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Josephine J. Williams, 5545 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Mary Lichliter, Assoc. Dir. of Student Counsel- 
ing, Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 


THREE STUDIES TIED FOR TWO PI LAMBDA 
THETA AWARDS X NATIONAL BOARD AUTHOR- 
IZES THREE AWARDS OF $300 EACH X CHECK 
WILL REACH YOU SOON X CONGRATULATIONS 
MAY V. SEAGOE 


Topics 

Scott—“‘Survey of Vocational and Professional 
Plans and Interests of High School Girls 
and College Women” 


Williams—"Lay Attitudes Toward Women 
Physicians” 


Lichliter—"“Social Obligations and Restrictions 
Placed upon Women Teachers” 


Positions 


Miss Scott is in the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at the University 
of Iowa 


Miss Williams states that her paper is based 
on a section of her Ph.D. dissertation on 
“The Status Dilemma of Women Physi- 
cians” 


Miss Lichliter, as her address indicates, is 
Associate Director of the Department of 
Student Counseling, Boston University 


Pi Lambda Theta Research Studies 


Under the joint sponsorship of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Committee on Studies and Awards and the 
Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion a study was made and the results compiled under 
the title of “Women in the Professions, a Wartime 
Survey.” Copies of this publication may be pur- 
chased from the University of California Press, Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles, California, at $1.50 each. The 
142 pages of this study are printed in a most read- 
able type and style. 


The Research Committee of the Washington 


Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta has published 
their study which was the recipient of the 1944 Award 
granted from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Fund under the title, “Women of the Pacific North- 
west, a Study of Their Status Today, Their Emo- 
tional Adjustment, and Their Thinking on the Post- 
War Period.” Copies of this study may be purchased 
from the University of Washington Press, Seattle, 
Washington; from Virginia Lee Block, Administra- 
tion Building of Seattle Public Schools, 810 Dexter 
Ave., Seattle 9, Washington; or from the office of 
the executive secretary. The price is $1.00 per copy. 





December Journal 


We hope to present abstracts of the studies 
submitted for 1945 Pi Lambda Theta Awards. 
There will be some challenging material in our 
study area. You'll meet the new editor. And we 
earnestly plead for chapter news notes for our 
“From Coast to Coast Department.” 


DEADLINE DATES FOR THE YEAR 


November 20 
February 1 
April 1 
September 10 








Women of the Pacific Nlorthwest 


A Study of Their Status Today, Their Emotional Adjustment, 
and Their Thinking on the Post-War Period 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE, 


WASHINGTON ALUMNAE CHAPTER, 


PI LAMBDA THETA 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 
P Nae considering the findings from this 
‘study, the writers would like to summarize 
some conclusions regarding women of the Pa- 
cific Northwest—their status today, their emo- 
tional adjustment, and their thinking on the 
post-war period: 

1. Teachers and women in professions other 
than teaching show stability in their work his- 
tory and in their intention to continue in their 
occupations. 

2. Women, in making occupational changes, 
are more concerned with personal growth and 
social betterment than with economic advan- 
tages. 

3. Women in all groups put emphasis on 
ability to get along with people and on interest 
in their work, as well as on educational back- 
ground and training, as factors contributing to 
their effectiveness. 

4. A very large percentage of women teach- 
ers are unmarried; nevertheless, about one- 
third of them have one or more dependents. 

5. Women tend to marry men in their own 
occupational group. 

6. Women depend for old-age security on 
organized governmental plans, supplemented by 
personal savings and insurance. 

7. Women in every group believe that edu- 
cation should take the responsibility of bringing 
about increased self-discipline. Other changes 
which women would like to see brought about 
through education are greater understanding of 
the cultures of all races and nationalities, better 
training in the responsibilities of citizenship, 
and more emphasis on family-life training. 

8. There are more women affiliated with 
some church activity than there are affiliated 
with any other one organized activity. 


9. Women in every occupational group pos- 
sess a high degree of physical well-being. Of 
physical handicaps, impaired vision is most 
common. 

10. Women depend on a sense of humor, on 
work, and on religion, as the most outstanding 
means of maintaining poise in times of stress 
and strain. 

11. Women tend to manifest emotional dis- 
turbances by a feeling of depression and by 
irritability. 

12. Women in all occupational groups con- 
tribute to the war effort through participation 
in organized activities. 

13. A higher percentage of teachers and 
women in professions other than teaching are 
always willing to give people of all races 
the same economic, social, and political oppor- 
tunities than are members of the other four 
occupational groups. The group approximating 
the ranking of the teachers and the women in 
professions other than teaching was the student 
group. 

14. A higher percentage of teachers, women 
in professions other than teaching, and stu- 
dents are willing to permit the American-born 
Orientals to vote than are the members of the 
other three occupational groups. 

15. A large percentage of women believe 
that there should be no discrimination in pay 
between married and unmarried teachers. 

16. Of the six occupational groups con- 
sidered, students and teachers are the most 
liberal in political, social, and economic think- 
ing toward post-war problems. 

17. Women as a group believe that the 
American policy for the post-war world should 
be one of co-operation. 

18. The majority of women believe that the 
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delegates who formulate plans for a post-war 
organization should be a representative group 
of people including capital, labor, education, 
and statesmanship. 

The committee hopes that this investigation 
will make some addition to the research already 
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done on the problems of women and that the 
findings may encourage educators, sociologists, 
psychologists, and those concerned with per- 
sonnel problems of women to interpret the 
implications of this study for their respective 
fields and to project other studies. 





For Racial and Religious Understanding 


Mrs. Mildred H. Mahoney, retired adviser of Alpha 
Gamma chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at Boston Uni- 
versity is doing an interesting pioneer piece of pub- 


lic service in Massachusetts as Executive Secretary of. 


Governor Tobin's Committee for Racial and Religious 
Understanding. Massachusetts is one of the few states 
which has taken a definite and active stand on the 
matter of attempting to educate its people for the 
promotion of intergroup understanding, respect and 
good will. 

Conferences with Superintendents of Schools have 
been held. Courses in Intercultural Education have 
been held at Boston University, Harvard and Welles- 
ley as well as by the Division of University Exten- 
sion, State Department of Education, “The Bulletin 


for Police Administrators” has been widely distrib- 
uted and a course called “The Police and Minority 
Groups” was attended by officers of the Boston, 
Metropolitan District and Cambridge Police. The 
Committee has assisted in organizing local community 
relations committees in cities and towns throughout 
the commonwealth. 

Governor Tobins Committee is doing an excellent 
and timely service in attempting to solve the pressing 
problems of intergroup tensions and conflicts. Cer- 
tainly there are many members of Pi Lambda Theta 
who will want to see to it that every state in the 
union has some such guiding and stimulating agency 
for intercultural understanding. 








A Proposed Vocational Advisory 
Service for Pi Lambda Sheta 
Nembers 


GOLDIE RUTH KABACK 


5 ean fraternities have long recognized 
the need for effective assistance to fra- 
ternity members who have vocational problems. 
Alpha Tau Omega has maintained a very effi- 
cient placement service for its members since 
1934; Phi Delta Kappa, national professional 
education fraternity, provides space in its maga- 
zine for members seeking positions; Phi Ep- 
silon Pi has patterned its vocational guidance 
and placement service after Alpha Tau Omega; 
Mortar Board, national senior honorary sorority, 
makes periodic surveys of occupational oppor- 
tunities for college women; other fraternities 
have set up similar services. 

During the informal Pi Lambda Theta con- 
ference which took place in New York City on 
June 15th and 16th, 1945, several PLT mem- 
bers, mindful of the post-war economic plan- 
ning which will affect many of its members, 
discussed the possibility of setting up a PLT 
Vocational Advisory Service. The following 
suggestions are an outgrowth of the conference 
discussions : 


What the Local Chapters Can Do 


The president of each chapter to appoint 
a member to be known as a Vocational Ad- 
visor, The Vocational Advisor should be fa- 
maliar with placement procedures, be acquainted 
with the local community placement agencies, 
know the PLT members who are in executive 
positions with hiring responsibilities, keep all 
information confidential and coded. 


Duties of a Vocational Advisor 


1. Publicize the service among the local mem- 
bership and community newspapers and 
periodicals. 


2. Invite and accept membership applications, 

3. Accept job orders from members and agen- 
cies within the community. 

4. Solicit job orders to fill the applications on 
file. 

5. Use the PLT JourNat for publicity re. 

garding job exchanges, job openings, avail- 

able personnel, etc. 

6. Exchange placement information with other 
chapters through a duly appointed National 
Vocational Advisor. 


What the National Association Can Do 


The Executive Board to appoint a chairman 
of Vocational Advisory Services, to be known 
as the National Vocational Advisor. The Na- 
tional Vocational Advisor should be well ac- 
quainted with national vocational problems and 
have sufficient time to devote herself to work 
of this nature. 


Duties of a National Vocational Advisor 


1. Keep in close contact with the chapter Vo- 
cational Advisors. 

2. Advise each Vocational Advisor on current 
vocational developments. 

3. Act as a clearing center for positions which 
cannot be filled locally. 

4, Keep each Vocational Advisor informed with 
regard to placement opportunities on file 
in other chapters. 

5. Facilitate the exchange of vocational in- 
formation between chapter Vocational Ad- 
visors, 

6. Meet with chapter Vocational Advisors in 
order to plan and organize vocational serv- 
ices. 
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7. Use PLT JourNAL and other periodicals 
and newspapers for publicity. 
8. Render periodic reports to the membership. 


What a PLT Member Can Do 


The above outline contains tentative sug- 
gestions only. Do you think that a place- 
ment service will benefit your chapter? 

Would a Vocational Advisory Service be 
of value to you? Would a service of this 
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kind stimulate interest among your member- 

ship and new pledgees? 

If you have any suggestions or ideas regard- 
ing the proposals for a Vocational Advisory 
Service will you please mail them to the Editor 
of your JOURNAL today. 

Alpha Epsilon 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 





The Part of Education in the San Francisco Conference 


F, L. Schlagle, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association and superintendent of schools in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, addressed the Kansas City Alumne 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at an evening meeting 
of the chapter on September 27 at the Hotel Con- 
tinental in Kansas City, Missouri. The title of his 
address was “The Part of Education in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference.” 

Mr. Schlagle was chosen by Secretary Stettinius 
as one of the three educational consultants to the 
United Nations delegation at the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco and in this capacity aided 
in securing a place for education in the world organi- 
zation for peace. Education was written into the 
Charter as one of the objectives under the social 
and economic phases. 

In his address Mr. Schlagle pointed out that the 
nations that have given the most thought to educa- 
tion were the most influential at the San Francisco 
convention. He then explained how education must 
function as an instrument for world peace. 

“Now that the Charter is written,” he said in part, 
“one factor will make it work, and that is educa- 
tion. Through education we must promote universal 


respect and the observance of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all peoples of the world... . 
We must use our educational system to maintain peace 
and security. . . . The chief function of the teacher 
is to teach democratic attitudes to children to fully 
develop their personalities.” 

Mr. Schlagle further stated that the N.E.A. plans 
to send out to all secondary schools and colleges 
teaching materials on this subject to be used as sup- 
plementary material for history and social science. 
Although the Charter and its meaning should be pre- 
sented in an elementary way to the pupils of the 
grades, the technical aspects of the work of the 
Charter will be presented only to the advanced stu- 
dents. 

The meeting was presided over by Miss Fredricka 
Pearson, president of the Kansas City Alumne Chap- 
ter. The audience of 190 persons included members 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and the Kansas City, Missouri, Chapter and 
the Kansas City, Kansas, Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma as guests. 

Reported by the Kansas City Alumnz Chapter 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Of YDnterest to All 


Script-of-the-Month—A New Service 

for Discussion Groups 

Radio-minded teachers, counsellors, and 
club advisors will welcome a new service spon- 
sored by The American Mercury. 

Beginning in September, the first “‘Script- 
of-the-Month” will make its appearance. It 
will be a complete radio adaptation of an out- 
standing article of current news interest ap- 
pearing in the October issue of the magazine. 
Other scripts will follow at the rate of one a 
month. They will deal with important ques- 
tions in the news. Where the question is con- 
troversial, both sides will be presented. 

“Script-of-the-Month” will take the form of 
a round-table discussion with easy-to-read dia- 
logue for four participants and an opening and 
closing statement for an announcer. While the 
basic framework of the discussion will be pro- 
vided, speakers are advised to “ad lib” their 
remarks wherever possible to give spontaneity 
to the discussion. Each script will be timed to 
run fifteen minutes but may be extended to a 
half-hour by including questions from the audi- 
ence. 

“Script-of-the-Month” has a variety of uses. 
It may be presented on the air as an actual 
broadcast, on a P.A. system as a school broad- 
cast, in the auditorium as an assembly program, 
in club meetings as a student forum, in class- 
rooms as the basis for a lively discussion. Teach- 
ers of English, public speaking, current events, 
and social studies will find “Script-of-the- 
Month” especially helpful. 

Miss Gretta Baker (P.L.T.), well-known 
script writer and instructor in radio techniques 
at New York University, will write the pro- 
grams. She will also act as consultant to groups 
who plan to go on the air. Such groups should 
write to Miss Baker at The American Mercury. 

Free copies of these scripts may be obtained 
by writing to Radio Department, The Ameri- 
can Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


Race Riots Aren’t Necessary 

In an emergency move to help cities and 
towns prevent race riots this summer, the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee in co-operation with the 
American Council on Race Relations today 
issued Race Riots Aren’t Necessary, with a 
ten-point program of action on what to do if 
race riots threaten. 

The pamphlet tells how to spot danger sig. 
nals preceding rioting and recommends specific 
emergency action that the community, individ. 
uals, organizations, churches, schools, and com- 
munity groups should take. Plans for long. 
term programs to foster better intergroup re- 
lations are also outlined. 

More than 35 national organizations repre- 
senting labor, management, service groups, 
women’s organizations, and youth groups were 
consulted by the American Council On Race 
Relations in the preparation of the pamphlet. 
The pamphlet was written by Dr. Alfred Me 
Clung Lee, head of Wayne University’s soci- 
ology department and authority on the 1943 
Detroit race riot. 

To meet a crisis the pamphlet advocates an 
emergency action program made up of ten spe- 
cific steps: 

1. See that the mayor knows how to bring 

in the state militia or, better, the U. S. 

Army with the least possible delay; 

. Get co-operation of transport companies; 
. Consult management and labor leaders; 
Plan newspaper coverage; 
Prepare constructive radio programs; 
. Work out programs with schools; 
. Enlist the help of the clergy; 
. Obtain aid of veterans’ groups; 
9. Mobilize youth organizations; 

10. Make use of civic and service clubs. 

Individuals must learn to detect danger sig- 
nals which usually precede race riots, the pam- 
phlet declares, since ‘‘a race riot does not 
occur without clear-eyed and well-informed ob- 
servers predicting it in advance, sometimes 
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months in advance.” Pulse-feeling for symptoms 
of interracial tensions can best be done by 
watching police attitudes, incidents of friction, 
demagogic groups, rises in delinquency and 
crime, rumor situation, congestions in housing 
and transportation, and employment conditions, 
the pamphlet points out. 

If the picture is alarming an emergency 
committee must be formed, the handbook 
warns, describing the course of action to follow 
and how to organize such a committee for 
action. 

Advocating the long-term program as the 
best plan for bettering interracial relations, the 
handbook shows how such a program can be 
set up and directed specifically toward elimina- 
tion of handicaps of minority groups in em- 
ployment, housing, education, churches, and 
social life generally. . 

Race Riots Aren’t Necessary by Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee is Pamphlet No. 107 in the series 
of popular, factual, ten-cent pamphlets issued 
by the Public Affairs Committee, nonprofit, 
educational organization at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 





Legislative News Flash 

Vol. II, No. 9 Legislative-Federal Relations 
Division August 28, 1945 

LEGISLATION relating to Federal assistance 
to SCHOOL LUNCHES continues to be a very 
live issue in Congress. During the first 6 months 
of the present year 5 different bills were intro- 
duced. One of these (S. 962-H.R. 3143) was 
formulated through the co-operative efforts of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
U. S. Office of Education. It was introduced in 
identical form in both Houses. With minor 
amendments this bill has been recommended 
for passage by the Senate and House com- 
mittees. 

1. It sets for itself the dual purpose of (a) 
promoting good health and preventing 
malnutrition among children through aid 
in establishing and maintaining school 
lunch and nutrition education programs in 
all schools needing the same, and (b) 


. The major 
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stabilizing and broadening farm markets 
through encouraging the domestic con- 
sumption of all types of nutritious food 
commodities. 


. It places upon the state educational 


agencies the major responsibility for ad- 
ministering this program and provides 
funds to enable them to do so. 


. It is a two-title bill. Title I provides that 


Federal funds to aid in the procurement of 
foods shall be channeled through the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Title II 
stipulates that the Federal funds available 
for helping the states (a) to employ and 
train school lunch administrators, super- 
visors, and managers, (b) to equip school 
lunchrooms, and (c) to develop programs 
of nutrition education, shall be channeled 
through the U. S. Office of Education. 


. It changes the present program of Federal 


assistance to school lunches from an item 
in the annual appropriations of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture administered 
under policies largely determined and 
fixed by the Secretary, to a permanent, 
definitive law basically administered by 
the state departments of education. The 
authority and the activities to be retained 
by the Federal Government through the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Com- 
missioner of Education are clearly defined 
and strictly limited. 


. It provides in Title I that the Federal 


funds distributed to the states for pro- 
curement of food shall be available to all 
schools, both public and private. 


. It stipulates that the funds provided under 


both titles shall be apportioned to the 
states on the basis of an objective formula 
consisting of two factors: (a) the num- 
ber of children 5-17, inclusive, and (b) 
the need for assistance as indicated by the 
ratio of the per capita income of the state 
to that of the United States. 

differences between the 
amended bills approved separately by the 
Senate and House committees are as 
follows: 
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a. The Senate repoft would authorize 
$100,000,000 for the procurement of 
food; the House report $50,000,000. 
Both approved $15,000,000 for de- 
velopment and admistration. 

b. The Senate report fixes July 1, 1946 as 
the date on which this law would be- 
come effective; the House report fixes 
July 1, 1945. 

c. The Senate report would require match- 
ing from state and local sources at 
the outset on a dollar-for-dollar basis 
and increase this share over an 8-year 
period until state and local sources 
supply $3 for each Federal dollar; the 
House report would also begin on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis, but it would in- 
crease the state’s share to a 4 to 1 ratio 
over a 5-year period. Both reports pro- 
vide that in those states in which the 
per capita income is below that of the 
Nation the matching required shall be 
proportionately reduced. 

d. Both the Senate and House reports 
amended the original bill (S. 962- 
H.R. 3143) to provide that in states 
which find themselves unable to re- 
allot Federal funds to the nonprofit 
private schools the Department of 
Agriculture shall continue to allot 
Title I funds directly to such schools. 
The House report also provided for 
such direct: allotment to nonprofit 
child-care centers. Both reports agree 
that all Title II funds shall be 
channeled through the State educa- 
tional agencies. 

e. The House report deleted from both 
titles of the original bill all specific 
requirements to assure an equitable 
distribution of funds to schools for 


minority groups, thus leaving this 
matter to the determination of the 

State educational agencies. 
PENDING the enactment of substantive leg- 
islation, the 79th Congress has again authorized 
the Department of Agriculture to spend 
$50,000,000 for school lunch purposes during 
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the oncoming school year. According to present 
plans the same administrative policies whic 
governed this program last year are tempo 
tatily projected for this year. Until permanent 
legislation has been enacted the schools depend. 
ing upon Federal funds to help finance their 
school lunch programs can, therefore, be tea 
sonably certain that such funds will be available 
for this year. 

ABOUT one school in seven received govern. 
ment food benefits in operating school lunch 
programs last year. Approximately an equal 
number operated such programs without assist- 
ance from Federal funds. It is clear that if all 
of the schools wishing to do so are to be able 
to install school lunches at cost to all pupils, and 
at part cost or free to those especially in need, 
a definitive program of Federal assistance would 
do much to bring this about. 





Blueprint for the Future 

Washington, D.C., August 22, 1945. A 
“blueprint for the future” was the aim of the 
35 junior college leaders, representing all areas 
of the country and all sizes and types of junior 
colleges, who met for four days at Chicago, 
July 24-27, to lay plans for future activities of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The Association, which this year is celebrat- 
ing its 25th anniversay, has reflected in its 
steady growth and development—an_ initial 
membership of 41 has become a 1945 member 
ship of 516—the extraordinarily rapid growth 
in the United States of the junior college move- 
ment itself. Feeling that the Association has aa 
obligation to contribute dynamically in the post- 
war years, and having in mind the fact that it 
had been able to hold only one annual meeting 
during the war, President Lawrence L, Bethel 
issued a call to the full membership of the 
Executive Committee, the Postwar Plans Com- 
mittee, the Constitution Committee, the chait- 
men of all other Association committees, and 
the presidents of the six regional associations 
of junior colleges, to gather at Chicago for the 
four-day planning conference. The Administra- 
tive Committee of the Association’s Commis- 
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sion on Junior College Terminal Education met 
concurrently with the larger group. 

The following plans were unanimously de- 
cided upon at Chicago: (1) Continue the 
Washington headquarters office of the Associa- 
tion; (2) through an expansion of committees 
and provision of funds for their work, cover 
more areas of study and take advantage of the 
abilities of more members of the Association; 
(3) enlarge research activity, not only taking 
advantage of the abilities of these committees, 
but also bringing into use for junior college 
research the facilities of leading universities 
over the country; and (4) present for the con- 
sideration of the membership at the next annual 
meeting a new, broader, and more flexible Con- 
stitution, on construction of which good prog- 
ress was made at the conference. 

Early this fall local meetings of junior college 
administrators and faculty members will be held 
all over the country to discuss and point up the 
details of these plans. 





Here’s How It’s Done 


“The scope of group activity in towns and 
cities all over the country, the initiative and 
originality of local leaders of public opinion 
may come as a surprise to those who are un- 
aware of the spirit of a democratic people,” 
says the Foreword of Here’s How It’s Done, 
A Popular Education Guide, published October 
1 by the Postwar Information Exchange, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7. Here’s How It’s 
Done is a guide to methods which have been 
used successfully to stimulate the interest of 
Americans in national and international prob- 
lems. One lively account of grass roots ingenuity 
follows another—examples of how groups from 
Maine to California are making their convic- 
tions count, mobilizing opinion and taking 
action to build better towns, a prosperous na- 
tion, a peaceful world. The experiences of these 
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organizations point the way for the man or 
woman who wants to become effective in his 
community or who wants to do a better job 
of community leadership. A Directory of 280 
national organizations which provide popular 
program and study materials of general interest 
is also included. 

The guide is based on a survey of national 
and local agencies made by the staff of the Post- 
war Information Exchange with the assistance 
of a contribution from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for international Peace. Florence B. 
Widutis, Executive Director of the Exchange 
and Editor of the Postwar Information Bulletin, 
wrote the text with the assistance of Sally Smith 
Kahn. Irving Geis drew the humorous illustra- 
tions. An editorial committee of members of 
the Postwar Information Exchange supervised 
the preparation of the publication. Outstanding 
authorities on adult education acted as editorial 
consultants and assisted with preparation of 
various chapters. Members of the Exchange, 
who are associated with about 80 educational 
organizations, as well as many non-members 
in the educational field, co-operated in the 
survey of national and local groups and in the 
compilation of the Directory. 

Here’s How It’s Done deals in a lively way 
with all the tools of popular education. Mrs. 
Widutis has made no attempt to tell a local 
leader everything he should know about radio 
or films or publicity. Instead she has given a 
glimpse of popular education as a whole—of 
the ferment of educational activity which is 
leavening the loaf of American political life. 
The material is presented in a style that will 
hold the lay reader’s attention from cover to 
cover, From this publication, an active commu- 
nity leader or leader in the making can obtain a 
wealth of information about ways to give people 
facts and start them thinking. He can learn how 
individuals and organized groups can make their 
opinions count in a democratic country. 
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13415 S. Woodland Rd. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Marie Hughes 
1660 Ramiro Rd. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Miss Mabel Simpson 
1110 S.W. 11th Ave. 
Portland 5, Ore. 

St. Louis, Missour! 
Dorothy Abbott 
4560a Gibson St. 

St. Louis 10, Mo. 





SAN DreGo, CALIFORNIA 
Frances Tupper 
1772 Titus St. 
San Diego, Calif. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Helen Barnett 
1107 N. Nopal St. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA—Bloo, 
ton, Indiana 
Mrs. Carolyn Bookwalter 
527 S. Highland 
Bloomington, Ind. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Gladys L. Dunphy 
N. 4108 Madison St. 
Spokane, Wash. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Wilma Kudzia 
3260 Glenwood Ave. 
Toledo 10, Ohio 


WASHINGTON—Seatile, Wash 
ton 
Thelma Chisholm 
1813 14th Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
Ann Bowes 
6611 Shetland Ave. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 








